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Teachers . . Principals . . Superintendents . . 


Here Is Your Ideal Savings Plan for Additional Retirement Income! 


Retirement Income for Tennessee teachers aver- 
ages about $65.00 a month at age 65, with thirty 
years teaching experience. The minimum is $50.00 
a month. State Life Endowment policies will 
provide additional retirement income for you in 
the amount desired. 

Many teachers in Tennessee save under a State 
Life Endowment savings plan. Under this plan 
you save a part of your salary each month, in 
units equivalent to about ten cents a day or more. 
These savings provide the premiums for a State 
Life Endowment policy. The policy may mature 
in twenty years, or at a specific age—65 years for 
example. At maturity:you may arrange for a 
Travel Fund, an additional income for your Retire- 


ment Fund, or for other uses of the endowment 
proceeds. 

While saving under this plan, you have life 
insurance protection. If qualified, you may also 
have the Double Indemnity accidental death bene- 
fit, and the Disability provision. If you quit the 
plan, you receive the Cash Value, according to 
the number of years you have owned the policy. 
It is always a good investment, and provides addi- 
tional retirement income for you at maturity. 

Would you like to learn exactly how this splen- 
did plan works at your age? Mr. D. M. Laws 
will be glad to give you full information upon 
request, using the return card below. 














For principals, superintendents, and others in educa- 
tional work, Mr. D. M. Laws of Elizabethton, Tennes- 
see, and his associates provide personal and individual 
Mr. Laws holds the B.A. degree from Carson 
and Newman College, and was for fifteen years a 


teacher and city superintendent in Tennessee schools. 


service. 


He has had many years’ experience in serving the life 


insurance needs of teachers and educators. 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
By Mr. D. M. Laws 








THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Legal Reserve Company, Founded 1894 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


OVER FORTY-SEVEN YEARS IN TENNESSEE 


THE D. M. LAWS AGENCY 
D. M. LAWS, General Agent 
1-2-3 Bonnie Kate Theatre Building 


Please give me complete information on your 
Savings-Retirement-Protection plan. 


ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE Address 
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RCA VICTOR 


Record Library for 
Elementary Schools 


and 
oh Singing School” 
ie. RCA VICTOR 


Record Library for 
Elementary Schools 


A basic record library for the classroom, com- 
posed of classical, modern and contemporary 
music selected and organized for teachers by 
leading authorities in the field of educational 
music. 


The library consists of 21 albums, 83 records, 
370 compositions, recorded on non-breakable 
45-rpm as well as 78-rpm records. All albums 
are available separately. A complete set of 
teaching notes provides suggestions for use of 
each composition. Covers such activities as 
Rhythms; Singing; Listening; Rhythm Bands; 
Singing Games; Folk, Patriotic and Christ- 
mas Songs; Indian Music. Now used in thou- 
sands of schools, in all 48 states. 


RCA VICTOR 
Albums for books of 
**A Singing School’’ 


Ten albums, available separately, of RCA 
Victor Records have been recorded from 
material in songbooks of “*A Singing School,” 
published by C. G. Birchard & Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


The albums in the series are available on the 
superior 45-rpm records as well as the con- 
ventional 78-rpm. They provide a complete 
basic program of Music Education and Edu- 
cation through Music. Songbook albums are 
now obtainable for Grades 1 through 6. 
(Grades 7 and 8 in October.) Also available 
are two albums for combined grades. Send 
for titles of albums and complete list of songs. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 
+ 
Educational Services, Dept. 133-B eer) | 
Radio Corporation of America | 
Camden, N. J. . } 


Please send me additional information on 
© RCA Victor Kecord Library for Elementary 
Schools, and [] ‘‘A Singing School.”’ 


Name 
School 
Street. 
City 
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OR nearly six weeks we have been 
worrying about what we would make 
small talk about in September. Up to 
right this minute, it hadn't occurred to us 
just to leave it out, and now it is too late 
for we have left space for it. We could 
reprint from other magazines to use up 
the space. We could quote from our 
columns of last year to use up the space. 
Somehow, we wanted to do something 
more than just use up the space, though. 
Since the only hindrance we recognize 
is that of making a beginning, we will 
fcrget all about the beginning and plunge 
right in. If you don’t quite approve our 
way of doing things, you may begin with 
the lower right-hand corner and read 
upward. 

The staff spent an exciting summer. It 
began with five of us at the Murfreesboro 
Conference which will go down in history 
as the hottest three days on record. More 
than 350 people came. Confidentially, 
we had thought when we told the college 
people they could expect 300 we were 
whistling in the dark. Bless you for up- 
setting our prediction. We fanned and 
talked and fanned and ate and fanned and 
square danced. In spite of the heat, the 
sessions were well attended, and we didn’t 
notice more than half a dozen people un- 
ccnscious from the broiling they received. 
We hope all 350 of you enjoyed the Con- 
ference as much as we did. 


HEN, immediately after the Confer- 

ence, we began planning the final 
stages of Tennessee’s part in the NEA 
convention in San Francisco. 
your friends and all they can say is, 
“Fisherman’s Wharf!” just keep on trying. 
Eventually they will get around to the 
convention and the Redwood Forest and 
the Grand Canyon and Yellowstone and 
the thousand and one other sights they 
saw. But we have it on reliable authority 
that most of them attended most of the 
meetings. And it was an awfully good 
excuse for a Western Tour. 

Which Tour nearly 40 of you took. You 
may have been bored with reading details 
of the TEA-Travel, Inc. tour we planned 
especially for you, but those lucky people 
who went maintain that they were not 
bored at all. They saw some celebrities, 
heard about others, and nearly saw some 
more. Lowell Crane and Nat Beasley 
labored manfully as porters for the whole 
busload. From the amount of baggage we 
ncted the morning the trip started, we 
would say they earned any number of 
gold stars, so if you have any handy, why 
don’t you send them on to Lowell and 
Nat? 

Three of the staff went to San Francisco. 
It was a nice convention, they say. Ten- 
nessee still ranks right up there in the 
top five as far as membership goes. From 
all reports, our headquarters room must 
have been absolutely the best. Souvenirs 


If you ask ~ 


were plentiful and they square danced 
every night. John Richardson came home 
practically on crutches. “I think I may have 
overdone it a little,” he said. But he was 
not the one who reported seeing nineteen 
(count ‘em, 19) bears in one day! 


5a HEN we said good-bye to Sam Lynn 
and sent him back to Ireland to reform 
the schools. It wasn’t easy to see such a 
friendly fellow leave, and we keep hoping 
that one day he will come again. That’s 
what we told him. “Good-bye,” we said. 
“Come again—and if you can’t come, 
write.” He is writing, just in case, and we 
hepe to have his letter in time for the 
October magazine. 

We put in a mad week following the 
NEA convention before waving bon voyage 
to Mr. Bass as he boarded a plane to 
attend the Malta convention of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession. 
We are hoping he will bring us back per- 
fume from Paris. We fear it is a forlorn 
hope, but we'll let you know. 


THe TENNESSEE TEACHER took a 
back seat this summer. We moved up 
one letter in the alphabet back there 
between the Murfreesboro Conference and 
the NEA convention when Lewis R. (Red) 
Burruss took unto himself a wife, and we 
were it. We would report to you we rec- 
ommend this business of marriage. We 
think it is here to stay. 

In case you are thinking of extending 
felicitations we shall, as a young cousin of 
ours puts it, beat cha to th’ draw. Con- 
gratulations on being in the classroom 
again, doing the most important job of any 
that currently demands doing. Best wishes 
for the happiest and most successful year 
you have yet known. Remember that 
we're doing business on the same old cor- 
ner, and the latchstring is out. You're 
always welcome, either’ in person or by 
letter. Come see us. 


Wt do trust you will forgive us, but 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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No matter how you look at it- 
— it takes a lot of coal! 

















More than 14 million American homes use coal for heat and 
rely on the steady, healthful comfort that only coal can 
provide. More than 120 million tons of coal are delivered 
by retail coal merchants every year for home heating and 
for schools, hospitals, churches, small industrial plants and 
other community uses, 


Today, coal when used with modern equipment is the most 
economical source of heat and power. Automatic controls 
and handling machinery have reduced operating costs all 
along the line. And, one ton of coal, used under this more 
efficient modern boiler, yields as much energy as that pro- 
duced by three tons—a few years agol 
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‘T} ~—s Almost everything America builds—wears 
—eats—produces—is made from coal or 
with power furnished by coal . . . coal 
used by America’s steel mills—its railroads 
—its public utilities—its factories. And don’t 
forget all the coal used for home heating! 
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OY 
Today—in addition to all the coal for everyday use—more 
and still more coal is needed for defense. For example, this 
“Walker Bulldog,” latest U. S. tank, carries 76 mm. guns, 
goes 40 m.p.h.—takes 50 tons of coal to make! Will America 
get all the coal it needs for an economy which has to produce 
as never before? The answer is yes! 


Free to teachers—slide films, booklets, movies—all telling the 
fascinating story of America’s most basic fuel—all specially 
designed to stimulate a student’s interest while he learns. Fill 
out the coupon below and send it to us today! 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. TT 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing free 
teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet includes not 
only special materials for the teacher, but also specimen copies 
of items available for classroom distribution, including the 
new illustrated booklet, “The Bituminous Coal Story,” and 
the latest U.S.A. Coal Map. 
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New Cadmus Books 


Set No. 10 Available October Ist 


Special Prices to Schools 






Titles in this set are printed in heavy type in the catalog 











GROUP ONE—Grades 1, 2 & 3 GROUP THREE—Grades 3, 4 & 5 

































































































































Copies Title and Author Net Delivered Price Copies Title and Author Net Delivered Price 
BELINDA, THE MOUSE, Sewell | JOHNNY CROW’S NEW GARDEN, Brooke ....... | $1.11) 
PEGGY, THE PUP, Sewell .... EPs $1.62 ees a eee: Soon oa 
pg ot andy nee non = “4 | ] = QUILT, Wollore@ke i | 1.62/ 
EXCITING ADVENTURES OF WALDO, Burton ea i _____ | MANUELA’S BIRTHDAY IN OLD MEXICO, Bannon | 1.41/ 

- | PEOPLE WHO WORK IN THE COUNTRY AND IN l 
| KIKI AND MUFFY, Steiner | POTME CITY, Jedece” | seal 
| KIKI DANCES, Steiner jeer 139 Petfaman ie 0 tanta —- 
| (2 books bound in | volume) | | PICTURE STORY OF CHINA, THE, Hahn... . 1.71| 
LL. 3" a -.. ___| STREET OF LITTLE SHOPS, A, Biance ........... | 1.08) 
| NOISY BOOK, THE, Brown co a aie | Ne : | THEY WENT EXPLORING, Sendergeurd ._.. sansa. | <n 
| seaenene NOISY Book, ad Do sosasicoscctteeet | 1.65| | TIGER AND THE RABBIT, THE, Belpre... | 108] 
OKS Dboun in volume ! i 
| ZEKE, THE RACCOON, Wells .................... a [We 
[SINGING WITH PETER AND PATSY, Bousel | 1.53) -FOtAL_ieles § lore = 138 
STORY BOOK OF COAL, THE, Petersham... meee ai > # ---yF--* $12.63 
STORY BOOK OF OIL, THE, Petersham .... pies | 1.41 ——_—_—---- 


(2 books bound in | volume) — BS | 
STORY BOOK OF TRAINS, THE, Petersham 

STORY BOOK OF SHIPS, THE Petersham. | vanl GROUP FOUR-—Grades 4, 5 & 6 
(2 books bound in | volume) | | 










































































































| TALE OF THE WEE LITTLE WOMAN, THE, Beskow . | 1.71) a 
| TED ane NINA GO TO THE GROCERY STORE, de | | __| COWBOY BOOTS, Garst ..... veveeee| GUT4| 
| TED" AND | AR nee a re | HOLLYBERRYS, THE, Dalgliesh ..... MES TC a 
| Angels 1 oa | JARED’S BLESSING, Woodward... | 8 
| (2 beoks bound in | volume) | j MIDNIGHT AND JEREMIAH, North 1.59) 
UNLIKE Twins, Tit, Bock a om een eee P ONE STRING FIDDLE, Berry .......... CR TS 
| THE PARK, THE, Becker .............. | | PEPPER AND SALT, Pyle ............ Kl 
Mat | [PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN, THE, Rand a 
TOTAL—Price for complete Group __ —<CSSSSCSSOt~t*S | TROLLEY CAR FAMILY, THE, Clymer... wir 
| 11 Books—Group 1—Postpaid me ... $16.92) TOTAL—Price for complete Group 

8 Books—Group 4—Postpaid $11 .01| 

























GROUP FIVE—Grades 5, 6 & 7 





































































































































































| ANIMAL INN, Moe ......................... me a 
™ | LONG WINTER, THE, Wilder sieignae | 1.38, 
enour O~Grades 2, 3 & 4 | UNCLE SAM’S STORY BOOK, Harper a ' _a 
| WINABOJO, Bowmen Sere. La 
pete x for complete Group | 
Deen 4 Books—Group 5—Postpaid pe 
_____ | BOOK OF NONSENSE, THE, Lear ... ae eee | $1.32) 
] — GO TO THE SEASHORE, Huntington _ | __ 1.62) : 
| MR. OLE, Bennett .... vee | SO GROUP SiX—Grades 6, 7 & 8 
| = PLUM AND LITTLE GREEN TREE, Gilbert ; | 1.35] 
| OLLE’S SKI TRIP, Beskow ...... ec |) ee: 
| PIERRE PIDGEON, Kingman . } Sodas | 1.62) 44 ___| GREEN WAGONS, Seidlin “Ratt ... | $1.23) 
| TOPSY TURVY CIRCUS, Dupiaix....... ote | 1.62) Ei HOSH-KI, THE NAVAJO, Hayes .... a sages 
& | WE ALL GO AWAY, Davis .... Ss | 1,44) ___| LEAST ONE, THE, Sawyer eS Gs 
* | WILLIAMETTE WAY, Austin... | TT UP THE HILL, de Angeli : | 1.59) 
| TOTAL—Price for complete Group } | eaten = for complete Group } 
| 9 Beoks—Group 2—Postpaid . $13.98) } 4 Books—Group 6—Postpaid ee “ 

















The Complete Set of 45 Books for $66.00 Postpaid 


CURRICULUM CORRELATION 


of 
CADMUS BOOKS WITH BASIC READERS 


% Endorsed by publishers of Basic Readers % Indicates specific books for ability groups 
% Provides a definite plan for the extended read- % Practical and easy for the teacher to use 


ing program 




















% Available in chart form at no charge to school 
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Emphasizing science and mathematics this month made us feel quite 
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and once more Tennessee Equipment and Supply Company 
is ready to serve you with 


* quality equipment and supplies 
* efficient service 
* experienced school consultants 


You have asked for a list of minimum art materials that will meet a limited 
budget and, at the same time, will allow for the basic experiences in art 
processes. We recommend 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 


by 
Binney and Smith Company 


based on this 
SUGGESTED MINIMUM LIST OF ART MATERIALS 


For Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Grades 


30 students per class—for a period of nine months For 4th, 5th, and 6th Grades 











CRAYOLA WAX CRAYONS—Large Size—8 colors 
—1 box no. 38 

ARTISTA POWDER PAINT—1 Ib. each, Red, Yel- 
low, Blue, Green, Black, Brown—2 lbs. White 

per class 

SHAW FINGER-PAINT—2 pts. each, Red, Green, 
Blue—1 pt. each, Yellow, Brown, Black . . per class 

CLAYOLA MODELING CLAY—10 pounds . per class 

BUILDING BLOCKS—Large—1 set per class 

ARTISTA BRUSHES—Large No. 11—1 doz. 


SCISSORS—Small—1 doz. 
FIRMA-GRIP PASTE—2 quarts No. 321F 


Plain—2 Reams Cream Manila—12 x 18 . per class 
2 Reams News Print—18 x 24 ..per class 

Colored—200 Sheets Asst.—12 x 18 ....per class 

Finger-Paint Paper—200 Sheets—16 x 22 








CRAYOLA WAX CRAYONS—16 en le a. Ba 
16. 


B & S No. 400 COLORED CHALK citi ¥ONS71 
gro. box—Asst. Colors class 
ARTISTA TEMPERA OR POWDER PAINT_-1 pt. 
each, Red, Yellow, Blue, Green, Magenta, Tur- 
quoise Blue, Brown, Black, and 2 pts. White 
per class 
py oer WATER COLORS—8 Colors—1 box No. 
r No. 09 per pupil 
SHAW FINGER- PAINT—1 pt. each Red, Green, Blue, 
Brown, Black, and 1% pt. Yellow per class 
CLAYOLA MODELING CLAY—10 pounds . per class 
FIRMA-GRIP PASTE—2 quarts No. 321F . . per class 
ARTISTA BRUSHES—Large No. 11, 1 doz . per class 
SCISSORS—1 doz. per class 
PAPER—Plain—2 Reams Cream Manila—12 x 18 


2 Reams News Print—18 x 24 
Colored—200 Sheets—Asst. Colors—12 x 18 


Finger-Paint Paper—200 Sheets—16 x 22 
per class 
INDIA Ee Se a ee en eae ae per class 
LETTERING PENS—-3 doz. Asst.—3 Sizes . per class 
The last two items to be introduced in the fifth or 
sixth grades. 








116-118 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH 


Telephone—6- 1464 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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WE HAVE A JOB TO DO 


Every teacher in every classroom has made plans for 
the year’s work—or should have. No doubt you have 
decided on some of the major activities for the year, some 
of the things you will emphasize most. Maybe you have 
planned to put more time on the fundamentals, or 
library reading, or field trips. Maybe you have no 
definite plans, but have resolved that you will do the 
best job of teaching you have ever done. 

Parents seem to expect more of teachers now than 
ever before. Because of the increase in the cost of 
schools, because they pay more taxes than ever before, 
parents have a feeling that teachers should teach better 
than ever before. They feel that teachers should earn 
all this new money they are getting. 

The truth is that most teachers have earned all they 
have received and much more all these years. Tennessee 
school teachers have done more on less than any other 
group of people in the state. However, in spite of the 
way school people feel, there are those who argue that 
some teachers make too much money, that they are 
not worth what they are making now. Of course, some 
teachers do make more than they are worth. But this 
should not be an indictment of the whole teaching pro- 
fession. There are some people in every profession who 
perhaps make more than they are worth. 

Since people expect more of the teachers, since we 
must build support for education, and since good public 
relations start in the classroom, maybe we should try 
to do the best job of teaching we have ever done. Maybe 
that is a good resolution to make at the beginning of a 
new school year. 

When you make plans for this year, remember that 
the most important things you are teaching are not 
books, subjects, or units of work. The most important 
things are children. 

There was a widow who lived in a certain town. She 
went to the superintendent of schools and told him this 
story. “Mr. Superintendent,” she said, “I am a widow 
with four children. I arise early in the mornings, cook 
breakfast, and get my children off to school. Then I 
go out and work all day to make a living for them. I 
come home at night all tired out, but I have to cook 
supper. Then I wash, iron, and mend to keep their 
clothes in condition for school. When that is all done, 
I should retire, but I have to sit down for an hour or 
so and teach my children their lessons in order that 
they may go to school and recite to your teachers. Now, 
don’t you think it is time that your teachers started 
teaching my children their lessons so they can come 
home and recite to me?” 

If every teacher in every classroom in the state could 
teach in such a way as to convince the parents of the 
children she teaches that the children are better off 
because of the school, that the parents are getting their 
money's worth in better training for their children, then 
we would have the best schools we have ever had, and 
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the people would be willing to pay the increased cost 
necessary to give Tennessee the kind of schools the 
children deserve. ; 


YOU ARE THE TEA 


On the morning the Bus Tour to San Francisco left 
the office of the Tennessee Education Association, one 
of the delegates making the trip said to your editor, “I 
felt perfectly free to write you about anything concerning 
this trip.” The lady who made the statement had no 
intention of complimenting your editor, but he took it 
as a compliment not only for himself but for the whole 
TEA staff. 

When a member of the TEA feels perfectly free to 
call on the staff for any service it can render, then 
that member feels a closeness to, a confidence in‘ the 
members of the staff, and she has a feeling that she is 
a part of the organization. So it should be. 

Last year, the total membership in TEA was 20,923. 
Every one of these members is buying the services of 
every member of the staff, among other things, for the 
four dollars paid each year. We work for you. It is our 
job to render such services as we can to you individually 
and to your local association. If you will feel free to 
call upon us for any service, great or small, we will 
serve you better. (We may not be able to do every- 
thing you ask or expect, but we shall do our best.) 

A great association of 21,000 members, all working 
together, all presenting a united front, all having a 
feeling of confidence in and respect for each other, will 
continue to make progress toward providing better things 
for the boys and girls of this state, and for the teaching 
profession. 


LEADERSHIP CONFERENCES 


On June 2-4, the first statewide leadership conference 
was sponsored by the Tennessee Education Association. 
More than 350 people, representing every school system 
in the state, were present. This group was composed of 
superintendents, supervisors, presidents and secretaries 
of local associations, representatives of the University 
of Tennessee and the state colleges, personnel of the 
State Department of Eduction and the staff of the TEA. 
This fine attendance was made possible by interested 
leaders and by the cooperation of Commissioner Barks- 
dale in calling am official meeting of all superintendents 
at this time. 

In September the regular regional conferences for 
local leaders will be held. Many of the people who 
attended the conference at Murfreesboro will be in 
attendance. ‘These meetings will give an opportunity for 
a check-up on results of the statewide conference and 
for further discussion of the business of the local associa- 
tions. Every local association should be represented by 
its officers, and every member of every association. should 
give active support to these officers in carrying on the 
work of the association this year. 



































The 1951 PATHFINDER All-Stee! Safety School Coach 


No school coach built today can match the value of 
Pathfinder All-Steel Safety School Coaches—in safety, 
modern appearance, time-defying durability, and dol- 
lar-for-dollar value! 

Pathfinder’s rugged, all-welded, all-steel ‘‘Uni- 
Frame” localizes and minimizes impact from any di- 
rection. Greater all-around visibility, wide, convenient 
entry and emergency exit, heavy wrap-around bumpers 
assure an extra margin of safety. Roomy seats, dust- 
proofed, fume-proofed interiors, controlled healthful 


ventilation offer the ultimate in modern comfort. Fin- 
est automotive-type enamel finish, baked-on to stay on, 
keeps Pathfinder Coaches new in appearance longer. 
These and scores of other Pathfinder features, based on 
twenty years of safety engineering, provide the world’s 
most dependable protection for your school children. 

Inspect the 1951 Pathfinder School Coach thorough- 
ly—and establish this fact for yourself: you won't 
find a safer bus at ANY price! Pathfinder Coach Di- 
vision, Kosciusko, Mississippi. 


Built Safer ... Built Better—yet priced with the lowest! 


PATHFINDER COACH DIVISION 
Kosciusko, Mississippi 


() Send complete information of the 1951 Pathfinder All- 
Steel Safety School Coach. 


[] Please have representative contact me to arrange a Path- 
finder demonstration, witheut obligation. 


Name Title 





School 





Address. PRO Cetin 








Sales and Service by: 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES 


327 Sterick Building 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Telephone: 5-7893 


allhifiralear 


COACHES 


Surteroe COACH CORPORATION 


Member of School Bus Body Manufacturers’ Association 


NEW INDUSTRIAL SOUTH IN THE INDUSTRY‘’S MOST MODERN PLANT 
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We Ought to Do a Better Job of 
TEACHING MATHEMATICS 


HEN children enter high 

school, they are afraid of 
algebra. They have heard frightful 
tales of their friends who have failed 
the subject and, if they have looked 
into a textbook, the symbols are so 
foreign that matters are not helped 
at all. 

We teachers are largely respons- 
ible for the number of student fail- 
ures in algebra because we fail to 
bridge the gap between arithmetic 
and algebra. We are to blame if 
our students look upon algebra as 
something wholly different from the 
arithmetic to which they have be- 
come accustomed in_ elementary 
school. Our first responsibility, then, 
is to show the student the relation- 
ship between the two methods of 
solving problems. 


Algebraic Arithmetic 


I know some teachers who say 
to beginning algebra students that 
algebra gives short, quick and easy 
ways to work problems in arithmetic. 
Then they choose a few simple arith- 
metic problems and solve them 
algebraically by letting x equal the 
unknown quantity. 

Once they catch on, students see 
that the algebraic solution is shorter 
and faster, and any such solution 
becomes easier to obtain. This ap- 
proach is meant to put the students 
at ease by reassuring them that the 
difference between algebra and 
arithmetic is not so vast, after all. 

In like manner, the relationship 
between geometry, on the one hand, 
and arithmetic and algebra, on the 
other hand, can be shown. The 
axioms are not new, although they 
will be applied in different  situ- 
ations. All the definitions are not 
new, but now they will be used as 
basic steps in a proof. Even the 
postulates seem ludicrously obvious. 
Who ever thought that a person 
could draw more than one straight 
line between two points, anyway? 

Hypotheses are not new. Only 
the name is unfamiliar. Proof and 
conclusion are not new. In solving 
the simplest problem in arithmetic, 
students have always had certain 
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facts with which to work, and they 
have always had to arrange these 
facts in logical order to get the 
answer to the problem. 


Method is Not New 


Wise teachers have always em- 
ployed this instructional procedure 
in courses other than mathematics. 
For example, let us say an econo- 
mics class is studying unemploy- 
ment. Before we can reach any kind 
of conclusion about the elimination 
or reduction of unemployment, we 
must secure some facts about it. 
How many people are unemployed? 
How long have they been unem- 
ployed? In what communities is the 
situation serious? In what indust- 
ries is unemployment most wide- 
spread? What are the causes? What 
have been the results? When these 
facts—and others like them—have 
been found, the students are ready 
to arrange them in logical sequence 
and reach at least a tentative con- 
clusion, based on fact. 

Efficient teachers take old con- 
cepts and use them in novel situa- 
tions. They have always been aware 
that effective instruction proceeds 
from the known to the unknown. But 
the teacher must be reasonably sure 
that the students know the known, 
and that they recognize the un- 
known when it is no longer un- 
known. 


For Practical Reasons 


We must not be too theoretical 
with the average high school student. 
We must give him practical reasons 
for the study of mathematics, and 
practical reasons for the use of 
mathematical processes, or we must 
help him to find the practical reasons 
for himself. 

I don’t want you to pursue this 
statement to the extreme. Once 
when I was teaching solid geometry 
to college freshmen, a friend of mine 
gave me a four-page leaflet of solid 
geometry formulas. He said, “This 
is everything your students will ever 
have any practical need for. Teach 
them these formulas within three 
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or four days, and don’t waste the 
rest of the quarter teaching them a 
lot of stuff they will never need.” 

My friend was an extremist. In 
the first place, we have no adequate 
means of anticipating just what 
mathematical concepts and know- 
ledge students will need or will not 
need. In the second place, no for- 
mula can be understood if it is 
merely taken for granted. If it is 
to become a functioning part of my 
fund of mathematical knowledge, 
I must understand it through logical 
proof. 


Overcoming Obstacles 


One obstacle to effective teaching 
of mathematics seems to stem from 
the fact that too many teachers ap- 
parently shoot over the heads of 
their students. In no course of study 
is it more imperative that the teacher 
get down on the student's level than 
in mathematics. Many times we 
teachers, in our superior wisdom, 
forget that we were once perhaps 
as callow and uninitiated as some 
of those whom we purport to 
teach. The best mathematics in- 
struction takes place when both 
teachers and students work cooper- 
atively, not when teachers place 
themselves upon a pedestal of super- 
iority and exercise dominion over 
their instructional charges. 

As an aid to effective teaching of 
mathematics, I have always been a 
strong believer in enthusiasm. En- 
thusiasm is as contagious as small- 
pox. If you like mathematics, if you 
like to teach it, and if you like the 
young men and women who are in 
your class, you will have many 
students who like mathematics. 

The drabbest and most uninter- 
esting mathematics class I ever ob- 
served in action was taught by a 
young lady who was not interested 
in mathematics and did not want 
to teach it. The principal had «un 
extra class he could not get any- 
one else to take, so he prevailed upon 
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this poor soul to teach it because 
she had been exposed to one or 
two college courses in mathematics 
in which she had barely managed 
to get a passing grade. You don't 
have to guess what kind of situation 
I found. It was a case of “like 
teacher, like class.” To engender an 
interest in mathematics when ap- 
parently no interest exists is the mark 
of a successful teacher. 


To Memorize or Not 


Perhaps one of the biggest pro- 
blems confronting teachers of math- 
ematics, particularly teachers of 
geometry, is that of keeping students 
from memorizing when they don’t 
understand what they are memoriz- 
ing. I have heard high school stud- 
ents say, “I memorized my plane 
geometry and passed it, but I don't 
know anything about it.” 

Alert teachers have ways of com- 
batting this problem. They can ask 
a number of rapid-fire, cross-exami- 
nation questions, and soon discover 
the memorizers. To challenge a 
student’s understanding of the pro- 
blem he has solved, ask him Why? 
Where did you get that step? How 
do you know that this is correct? 

I used to tell my students not to 
draw their geometric figures similar 
in form and shape to those in the 
textbook, and I told them to letter 
the figures differently. When I saw 
students craning their necks to see 
the figure on the blackboard in the 
same form it appeared in the text- 
book, I knew I had found my mem- 


orizers. 


A Good Beginning 

I used to tell my students at the 
beginning of the year not to buy 
their plane geometry textbooks until 
I told them to, and I didn’t usually 
ask them to get these books until 
four to six weeks had passed. Un- 
hampered by the textbook, I prefer- 
red to help them build an enduring 
foundation for the course. 

I spent the time introducing them 
to the use of axioms, definitions and 
postulates, and demonstrating their 
use in simple problem situations. I 
taught them the essential elements in 
proof, and how they might arrange 
the steps of a proof. After this 
foundation work, I usually decided 
that the students could buy their 
textbooks and bring them to class. I 
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believed they had reached the point 
where they could use the book as a 
guide, and not as a book full of 
material to be memorized. 

I am not an extreme critic of 
memorization in mathematics, but 
I am very critical of memorization 
which does not lead to an intelligent 
understanding of what is memorized. 
Everything else being equal, it is 
far better that students be encour- 
aged to use their own language. 
When they express themselves in 
their own words, clumsy though the 
expressions be at first, there is a 
much stronger probability that they 
will actually understand what they 
are saying than if they glibly recite 
the textbook author's language in 
pure rote fashion. 


If They Can’t Read 


I have a strong conviction that 
many students experience difficulty 
with mathematics because they are 
basically poor readers. I know that 
many reading studies have shown 
that poor reading on the part of 
students is the chief cause of failure 
in all fields. Mathematics is gen- 
erally thought of as a field in which 
a great deal of reading is unneces- 
sary. And to be sure, there will not 
be as much pure reading in mathe- 
matics as in literature and the social 
studies. 

However, the limited amount of 
reading as such in mathematics calls 
for a high degree of concentration 
and comprehension. I have always 
maintained that when a_ student 
thoroughly understood a problem or 
theorem it was half solved. If you 
accept this viewpoint, you may have 
to teach some reading yourself, and 
the teaching of reading will in- 
volve teaching some English gram- 
mar. 

Some of you may wonder when 
you will have time to teach reading. 











You may think that is the English 
teacher's job—but it is your job. The 
English teacher will have no op- 
portunity to teach reading and 
grammatical principles in mathemat- 
ical context. As far as time goes, 
it is my opinion that time thus spent 
in learning how to read mathe- 
matics, problems, exercises and 
theorems will result in learning more 
mathematics more effectively. 


Relationships of Mathematics 


Mathematics should never be 
taught as a fragment of the high 
school program of studies, separate 
and apart. Mathematics bears a 
definite relationship to other fields of 
study, and that relationship should 
be continuously apparent. We have 
seen how it ties in with language 
arts or English. Its correlation with 
science will result in more effective 
instruction in both subjects. For 
example, both mathematics and 
physics can be far more effectively 
taught when teachers in the two 
fields take advantage of their op- 
portunities to supplement and 
strengthen each other's teaching by 
taking into account the principles 
and content of one field that are 
common to the other. 

In like manner, mathematics can 
be correlated with instruction in the 
commercial field, principally in ac- 
counting and bookkeeping. It can 
be correlated with history instruction 
through study of the history of 
mathematics. There are opportun- 
ities to correlate mathematics with 
home economics, agriculture, in- 
dustrial] arts, economics, and practi- 
cally every other course in our high 
school program. 

Wherever such. opportunities are 
apparent—and that should be fre- 
quent—the administration will be 
doing a job of high professional 
merit if it coordinates the entire in- 
structional program so instruction 
in each separate phase will contri- 
bute to that in every other phase. 
Mathematics teachers, it seems to 
me, should assume the leadership 
here. 

Mathematics has a rich tradition. 
It has long occupied an honored 
position in our high schools, and 
this position is secure. Mathematics 
teachers have a great opportunity 
to teach the kind of critical thinking 
which we need so badly today. 
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Harrison Brown, nuclear physicist, would stress princi- 
ples, not just techniques in science teaching, reports Ber- 
nell Winn of the Utah Educational Review. 


Let Children 


Discover Science 


IVE a student a_ weighted 
object and a piece of string, a 
watch or a clock. More often than 
not he will discover the law of the 
pendulum by his own explorations. 
“I don’t believe we should put 
a student into a laboratory, tell him 
about a law of science, and then give 
him written instructions for a series 
of experiments. Let him learn a 
principle, not just a technique.” 

This is the advice of Harrison S. 
Brown, prominent young nuclear 
scientist and winner of the $1,000 
award presented by the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

Mr. Brown, author of Must Des- 
truction Be Our Destiny?, advances 
the theory that non-scientists living 
in the atomic era should become 
better acquainted with science. He 
believes the layman should devote 
his energies, not to technical infor- 
mation about atomic energy, but to 
the broader field of exact, physical, 
and social sciences and the relation- 
ships existing among them. 

“If this country is to have an 
adult population equipped with 
understanding of general science and 
its effect on society, schools must 
begin to teach scientific principles to 
children in elementary grades,” Mr. 
Brown contends. 


Teach Scientific Method 


For the first year of their intro- 
duction to this field, Mr. Brown 
advocates that students be hel 
to gain an understanding of the 
scientific method, at least of the 
simple application of the laws of 
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reason and logic. He believes such 
study could fit into the core curric- 
ulum and thereby enable teachers to 
introduce social and exact sciences 
together. 

From this beginning, Mr. Brown 
suggests, a teacher may go on to 
illustrate how the scientific method 
can be applied to other areas of 
living more familiar to students. 

This training is important to those 
who will be non-scientists as well as 
to those who plan a future among 
the slide rules and test tubes, ac- 
cording to Mr. Brown. Thorough 
understanding of basic scientific 
principles is essential because, more 
than ever before, science is affect- 
ing the lives of all people. 

To prove his contention, Mr. 
Brown points to unfortunate situa- 
tions which arise in government 
circles when congressmen and sena- 
tors, called on to make decisions, 
are handicapped by lack of infor- 
mation and general background. 


Integrate High School Science 


“In high schools,” Mr. Brown sug- 
gests, “science courses should be 
integrated to allow students to ex- 
plore main areas of all sciences over 
the full four-year period. As in 
elementary school, attention should 
be directed to principles, not merely 
techniques.” 

During this period principles of 
atomic science should be included 
in study of general science. At the 
same time social studies should be 
introduced, he says. 

The young scientist proposed bet- 
ter teacher training for students who 


... by his own explorations 


plan to take their scientific know- 
ledge into the classroom. Most col- 
leges and universities train men in 
narrow, specialized fields for science 
research, ignoring the special pro- 
blems of those who want to teach 
science, he contends. 

Why all the emphasis on science? 
Mr. Brown answers by pointing out 
that up to now those who were 
not preparing to be scientists have 
received knowledge of this import- 
ant field in a most haphazard man- 
ner. 


Science Makes Better Citizens 


Another reason that attention turns 
to science, Mr. Brown believes, 
is that the scientific method of ar- 
riving at conclusions is an excellent 
pattern for those who must make 
important decisions in public and 
private life. 

“The scientific method of making 
decisions,” he says, “is constant and 
not influenced by propaganda and 
pressures.” Findings which bear the 
marks of such forces will not be 
accepted by scientists. , 

Scientific methods, however, do 
not apply to the solution of problems 
in public or private life, he says. 
Too often outside forces, not re- 
lated to the problems, exert more 
influence than is desirable. 

When society makes it possible 
for students in school to acquire 
good backgrounds in social, physical 
and exact sciences, Mr. Brown en- 
visions a group of people more 
capable of functioning as citizens 
in a world government. 
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Four questions must be answered about public relations 
for Tennessee schools: Who? What? Why? How? The 
who is everybody connected with the school, in any capaci- 


ty-—in other words, you. 


What? The Murfreesboro Con- 


ference defined public relations as a wholesome, 
sympathetic understanding between schools and the pub- 


lic. Herein is the why. 


Public Relations Through 
AN ORGANIZED PROFESSION 


DUCATION in Tennessee is the 
E greatest business the state has 
to operate. Because it is the great- 
est business, because it costs a lot 
of money, because we are asking 
people for more taxes to pay for a 
job that gets bigger every year, edu- 
cation is subject to careful scrutiny 
and sometimes to criticism. That 
is to be expected. The closer we 
come to the point where enough 
money is appropriated to take care 
of school costs adequately, the more 
opposition and criticism will be 
aroused. 

Parents and taxpayers must pro- 
vide the money necessary to operate 
an effective school system, if such 
a school system is to be operated. 
This means that the people are going 
to have to be “sold” on what the 
schools are doing. They must know 
about improvements, and they must 
know of the needs of the schools 
and the money necessary to meet 
these needs. 


Good Will and Cooperation 


A lot of progress has been made 
in our schools. A lot remains to be 
done. We must have more money 
to take care of increased enrollments. 
Teachers’ salaries are woefully low. 
Many buildings must be provided. 
Transportation needs have not been 


met. In short, we must provide 
more of everything it takes to run a 
school system. 

To get a job like this done, people 
must work together. There must 
be mutual good will, faith and con- 
fidence. To bring about such a 
feeling, we need leadership—some 
individual or some group to provide 
stimulation and guidance. That is 
the job of the teaching profession. 

If the teaching profession is to 
“sell” the schools to the public— 
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if good will, faith and confidence are 
to prevail among all groups— then 
our first essential is a teaching pro- 
fession that is united. There must 
be unity of purpose and objective 
among school administrators, teach- 
ers, and other school personnel. 

The profession must know what 
the needs are and how those needs 
can be met. The profession must 
believe sincerely that the schools be- 
long to the people, and use all the 
tact and diplomacy they can to get 
over to the people the facts about 
the schools. If the people are in- 
formed, most problems will be taken 
care of. It never pays to try to hide 
things from the public. 


Organize for Strength 


A unified profession on national, 
state and local fronts is an absolute 
necessity for the teachers of Tennes- 
see and the nation. No organization 
is doing more for school public re- 
lations on a national level than the 
National Education Association, and 
everything the NEA does to raise 
the level of the teaching profession 
helps every teacher in Tennessee. 
We teachers should support it by 
membership and by active, intelli- 
gent participation in its programs. 
Last year, 20,314 teachers in Ten- 
nessee joined the NEA. This year 
there should be two thousand more. 
We cannot fight the battle for better 
schools alone. We must be repre- 
sented by a strong national organiza- 
tion. 

Some of you will remember 1933, 
when the State Teachers Association 
was reorganized and became the 
Tennessee Education Association. 
You know the history of progress 
since that reorganization. You have 
seen a steady increase in salaries, a 
nine-month school term, sick leave 
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pay for teachers, a retirement law, 
a tenure law, and many other im- 
provements. Those things did not 
just happen. They came as a result 
of an organized effort on the part 
of the membership of the TEA. 
They came because the TEA, sup- 
ported by local associations, made 
the public understand the need for 
improvements. 


Participation Brings Progress 


A strong state association, then, 
is an absolute necessity for the future 
welfare of the profession in Tennes- 
see. To maintain a strong associa- 
tion, it is necessary to have the 
membership of every teacher. But 
membership alone is not enough. 
Active, intelligent participation by 
all school personnel in the affairs 
of the state association will make it 
possible to continue to bring better 
things to the boys and girls and the 
teachers of Tennessee. 

Basic to a strong organized pro- 
fession is the local association. Na- 
tional and state associations can do 
little unless they have strong local 
support. If the teachers of any 
county or city have a well organized 
group, if they plan their programs 
and carry on their business in an 
orderly way, if they have officers 
who know their duties and commit- 
tees that function, if they meet re- 
gularly and have good attendance, 
they are likely to impress the public 
with the idea that since they know 
how to carry on the work of their 
organization, they also know how 
to teach school. 

The finest public relations we can 
think of is for every teacher in every 
classroom to convince the parents 
that he or she knows how to teach. 
To do this, every teacher must 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Teaching Can Be an Adventure 


MRS. EULA A. JOHNSTON 


Supervising Teacher, Hamilton County 


T IS a new school year, an im- 
portant year for all beginning 
teachers. 

Will you make it a joyful experi- 
ence for yourself and for the children 
you teach? Will the mothers of those 
children be happy to entrust them to 
your care? Will your principal have 
cause to praise your work? Will he 
and the other members of the faculty 
receive you as one of their group, 
and be ready to share their experi- 
ences with you? Will you, through 
rich living, gain respect for the pro- 
fession you are entering? If these 
things happen, you are entering upon 
an adventure. 

This adventure will lead you into 
the homes of the children you teach. 
Can you make partners of the par- 
ents? Will you try to understand 
them and their children? Can you 
make them understand that you need 
their cooperation if you are to under- 
stand the needs of their children? 
Are you willing to learn from the 
humblest home in your community 
the kind of experience the child in 
that home needs most? Will you 
plan with the parents ways to make 
home and school places where chil- 
dren may experience wholesome liv- 
ing? If you can do these things, 
teaching will be a glorious adven- 
ture. 


Children in School 

Can you plan a school home with 
plenty of space for children to move 
about while they work and play? Do 
you know of materials that invite 
individual investigation and interest, 
group cooperation and creative ex- 
pression? 

How will you promote good citi- 
zenship, a love of beauty, an attitude 
of sharing, critical thinking, good 
will, and a respect for spiritual and 
moral values? In striving for these 
things, your adventure becomes more 
exciting and real, and you grow in 
the business of making your teaching 
experience a joyful and satisfying 
one, 

What plans do you have for pro- 
viding children with an enriched 
neighborhood or community experi- 
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ence? Does every child have access 
to a playground at school and near 
home? Are there provisions for li- 
braries with many books that can be 
used and enjoyed by children? 

How many of the children you 
teach have an opportunity to enjoy 
radio and television programs suited 
to their development? 

What is your plan for joining with 
the local and state Association for 
Childhood Education to provide 
some of these things that all children 
need? If you have plans, you are on 
the way to great adventure that can 
be experienced only by a teacher 
who understands and loves children. 


There is Adventure 

There is a story of adventure in the 
discovery that every child needs rec- 
ognition, that every child needs to 
succeed at something. Every child 
needs to fee] that he is important to 
his family and his friends. Every 
child needs fun, and every one needs 
to feel sure of being loved. He needs 
an instructional program that devel- 
ops competency in the language arts 
and number concepts. Every child 
needs to learn to listen, to think 
critically and to express himself 
clearly. 

Yes, there is adventure for the 
teacher in the fact that some children 
are in need of food, clothing and 
shelter. These children may be hun- 
gry for love and companionship. and 
they may not know how to go after 
these things. There is great adven- 
ture in making it possible for each 
child you teach to attain all these 
things. 

Children need a world in which 
people—all people who deal with 
them—understand and respect one 
another. If you want to help create 
this world, the adventure you are 
entering upon may last for a life 
time. 

Use Your Resources 

Then learn your school resources— 
principal, teachers, janitor, lunch- 
room, play equipment. Learn all 
resources of your community. Find 
out how you can use them. Learn 
what there is in the local Department 


of Education that can be teaching 
and learning resources. In short, 
use everything and everybody to 
make your teaching have a living, 
moving quality. Remember that no 
one else can do this job as well as 
you are going to do it if you decide 
to make it an adventure. 

“Each person, each group, con- 
scious of the times must decide: This 
is our strength, this is what we can 
do. And then clear in purpose, each 
person and each group must bring 
full strength to bear upon these ob- 
jectives. For us, the mission is clear; 
children are our concern—their well- 
being, their good education, their 
sound growth. We will best serve 
our country and our world through 
our belief in children and our action 
in their behalf.” (1 have quoted from 
the resolutions of Association for 
Childhood Education International 
for 1951-53. ) 


The Mission is Clear 


It is a clear call to all of us to seek 
our action in behalf of children 
through this adventure in teaching. 
The local and state ACE is a fine 
resource to work for the accomplish- 
ment of our purposes. I would sug- 
gest to all new teachers the value of 
identifying yourself with this organ- 
ization. 

Other resources are your State De- 
partment of Education, your state 
and local education associations, 
your National Education Association. 
All these organizations are helpful 
and have useful publications. 

Your supervising teacher is a great 
source of help. You are indeed for- 
tunate if you can have this service 
to you when you need it most. Re- 
member that this is our call, “For 
us the mission is clear. Children are 
our concern.” 

Some of the deepest satisfactions 
of life come from working with like- 
minded people toward the solutions 
of problems of common interest and 
concern. And so the adventure of 
teaching goes on and on, in an end- 
less chain of setting goals to reach 
and devising plans of action to 
achieve them. 
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CORINNE J. GLADDING 
Central High School, Memphis 


Help Them to Love Life 


Helping young people to appreciate their own experiences 
wherever they are is both our joy and our privilege. In 
fact, it seems to me our primary aim. 


’M sorry, but I just don’t have 

anything to write about; nothing 
interesting ever happened to me.” 
How many of us who teach English 
have heard this complaint in our 
classes!) Of course in a way the 
grumblers are telling the truth, for 
they never have regarded their own 
experiences as valuable enough to be 
retained and related. They may have 
survived the disaster of a Mississippi 
flood or a Florida hurricane. They 
may have witnessed, in their own 
homes, comedies as hilarious or 
tragedies as heartrending as any of 
Shakespeare’s. But now they can't 
remember anything interesting. Hav- 
ing eyes they see not, and having 
ears they hear not. Why? Because 
they have never been trained to 
attach value to their own lives. 

In other words, they lack appre- 
ciation. Isn’t the cultivation of this 
power the ability to find something 
worthwhile in everything one meets 
in life the most important task of the 
English teacher? Doesn't it underlie 
all our work in composition and 
literature? 

But you say English teachers have 
always tried to train pupils to value 
life. I agree, but I think we need 
to put more emphasis upon this ob- 
jective. We must realize that the 
art of appreciation is an absolutely 
essential factor, not only in writing 
good compositions but in all truly 
successful living. 


Live at Home 


Many persons despise their own 
surroundings. “My farm—my city— 
is so dull. The people at home are 
stupid. If I could only go to New 
York or Hollywood, I'd be alive.” 
Such an attitude is a challenge to 
teachers to use literature and com- 
position as a means of revealing to 
boys and girls the delights of their 
own environment. Whittier’s teacher 
did this, over a century ago, when 
he gave the New England farm boy 
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the Scotch farmer Burns’ poems to 
read and cause him to write, later: 
New light on home—seen Nature 
beamed, 
New glory over Woman; 
And daily life and duty seemed 
No longer poor and common. 

Today, in modern, well equipped 
schools, students are still learning 
to discover beauty through what 
others have written about it. Of 
course, some sensitive souls appre- 
ciate beauty naturally, but many are 
blind unless their eyes are opened. 
What Browning makes Fra Lippo 
Lippi say of art is true also of paint- 
ing with words: 

. were made so that we love 
First, when we see them painted, 
things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor 
cared to see. 

And after their eyes are opened, 
young people discover that, delight- 
ful and beneficial as travel is, those 
who stay at home can enjoy this fine 
world, too. For—to quote Whittier, 
the sensitive provincial, again— 

. . » He who wanders widest lifts 

No more of beauty’s jealous veils 

Than he who from his doorway sees 

The miracle of flowers and trees, 

Feels the warm Orient in the noonday 

alr, 

And from cloud minarets hears the 

sunset call to prayer! 

Of course the study of literature 
in our classes does not always arouse 
such appreciation. For example, no 
matter how beautiful a nature poem 
may be nor how well an enthusiastic 
teacher may read it aloud, it may 
leave some listeners cold. If boys 
and girls have never enjoyed the 
sight of flowers waving in the breeze 
nor thrilled to the music of birds’ 
songs, they may get absolutely noth- 
ing from Wordsworth’s “Daffodils” 
or Shelley’s “To a Skylark.” 

The teacher’s first task then is to 
try to make them observe natural 
beauty in their own locality. One 
spring when my senior class was 


studying selections from the Eng- 
lish romantic poets, I was shocked 
to discover that one of the brightest 
boys didn’t know a dogwood tree 
when he saw one. That very week 
the dogwoods in our Overton Park 
were in full bloom—a glorious sight. 
I told him to go out, look at them, 
and report to the class what he 
had observed. He did so, and con- 
fessed he had seen those white trees 
often but never had thought any- 
thing about them. 

On a weekend when the lovely 
Japanese cherry trees are blossoming 
in our Chickasaw Gardens, I include 
a visit to the trees as part of the 
required preparation for Monday. 


Characters You Know 

In teaching literature, I have 
found that a conscious effort to relate 
the characters studied to the lives 
of the pupils themselves bring good 
results. Such assignments as these 
have proved useful: Describe a 
modern Beowulf, a person who, like 
the teutonic hero, fought “monsters” 
to aid humanity; find a Chaucerian 
“character” among your relatives or 
neighbors and write about him. 

Or ask: Do you know anyone like 
Silas Marner, hurt by a false accu- 
sation, or restored through the in- 
fluence of a little child? Can you 
find counterparts of Dickens’ char- 
acters, or persons whom he would 
want to put in a novel? Work like 
this is fun and makes books more 
real. 

Localize Research 

Another effective device for arous- 
ing appreciation is a simple “re- 
search” theme on subjects connected 
with one’s own community. My pu- 
pils have enjoyed studying about 
Memphis: its past and its present, 
its people and their various activities, 
material, cultural, and spiritual. This 
last year, in an eleventh grade class, 
we first listed topics suitable for 
study and available sources of ma- 
terial. Each student chose his own 
topic, narrowed it for treatment in a 
theme of about five hundred words, 
and read as widely as possible. 

During the period of reading we 
had oral reports in class and con- 
ferences between teachers and pu- 
pils. Preparing a bibliography, out- 
lining, writing, correcting, and read- 
ing aloud consumed about two 
weeks longer. When the finished 
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E in the United States are now 

deeply concerned about the 
attitudes of other countries toward 
us. We are trying, for example to 
help the Japanese and the Germans 
move toward a more democratic 
philosophy of life. Indeed we are 
hopeful that many ideals of democ- 
racy (and especially those found in 
our public schools) will be experi- 
mented with in these two countries 
and found good. 

We are also deeply concerned now 
about our own American institutions. 
An excellent organization, The Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, has been developed 
to help improve the schools. We 
need new school buildings and the 
old ones desperately need renovation. 
We need more money to pay 
teachers better salaries and to pro- 
vide improved teaching materials. 

How can we convey ideas of 
democracy or ways of improving 
our schools? Influenced partly by 
modern advertising methods, partly 
by the prevailing commercial philos- 
cephy of life, we talk about “selling” 
these ideas. We want to sell America 
to the rest of the world and sell 
the schools to the public. And 
sometimes we call in advertising 
experts to help us do a “selling” 
job. 

Sell It or Keep It? 

I believe that democracy, or the 
United States, or our public schools 
cannot be sold, and that the impli- 
cations of such “selling” campaigns 
are inimical to our goals in these 
fields. This is no mere quibbling 
about a metaphor, but underlines a 
deep-seated difference about how to 
communicate important ideas. 

Why is it fallacious and even 
dangerous to conceive of communi- 
cation of democratic ideas as a sel- 
ling job? First, let us look at what 
it means to sell something. Selling 
is a commercial transaction. A buy- 
er, for a price, receives a product 
owned by the seller. The seller 
conveys his title to the buyer and 
no longer possesses the product. 

This selling analogy is inappli- 
cable to the communication of ideas 
such as democracy or increased sup- 
port of the public schools for several 
reasons. First of all, democracy or 
Americanism or public schools are 
not products. They are processes, 
attitudes, moods, qualities. 
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You Cant Sell Democracy 


Reprinted, by permission, from The News Letter, May, 1951. 


Democracy is not a thing, not a 
package with a ribbon on it. It is 
a way of doing things with other 
people. It is a fluid arrangement in 
a certain context, a mood of mutual- 
ity. Democracy is more like an 
adjective or an adverb than it is 
like a noun. People who accept 
democratic ideals modify their 
actions. Since democracy is not a 
thing, it cannot be- handed over. It 
can only be used to modify our 
present actions. 


Price Isn’t Everything 


Second, to sell something you must 
put a price tag on it. You must 
calculate its cost and selling price 
so that an adequate profit can be 
made. The cost of good schools or 
democracy, however, is incalculable. 
By incalculable I don’t mean astron- 
omical. I merely mean that you can- 
not buy a good school. You can't 
set a price and say, “If you will pay 
this amount, you will have a good 
school.” , 

If this were true, the way to tell 
the difference between a good school 
and a poor one would be to compare 
them on a table of comparative 
expenditures per pupil. The school 
at the top should be doing the best 
job, the school at the bottom the 
poorest job. Certainly there is a 
relationship between the amount of 
money spent and the quality of 
education secured, but this relation- 
ship is not great enough to make 
this the basic standard for the im- 
provement of schools. 

Good schools, we realize, repre- 
sent the happy and judicious relating 
of several factors: a good school 
board, thoughtful parents, willing 
taxpayers, able supervisors, wise 
principals and superintendents. 
There must also be understanding 
and insight among newspaper and 
radio station operators; business and 
labor groups must cooperate. True, 


EDGAR DALE 
Ohio State University 


it requires money to operate good 
schools but it takes something more, 
something that is not a product 
which can be bought and sold for 
cash. No one sells the schools to 
someone else: all work together to 
improve them. 


The Loving Touch 


Some years ago I watched Bro- 
ther William, a patriarchal Shaker 
living at Lebanon, New York, put- 
ting a polish on a Shaker chair which 
he had made. I noted the excellent’ 
quality of the finish and asked, “How 
do you get such fine results?” He 
told me that he had selected the 
wood from a nearby Berkshire moun- 
tain, and that he had used a certain 
lacquer after experimenting with 
many different kinds. “Is that all?” 
I asked. “No,” he replied. “After I 
do all of these things I have told 
you about, I apply the loving touch.” 

Can you buy or sell the “loving 
touch” which is so necessary an 
ingredient of good schools or of the 
democratic way of life? The loving 
touch is a quality that is both real 
and insubstantial. It is not easily 
described, not easily obtained, and 
certainly cannot be bought and paid 
for. One might learn it, of course, 
under wise guidance and with skill- 
ful practice, but it doesn’t have a 
price tag. 

There is a third reason why the 
idea of selling democracy or selling 
schools is an inadequate concept 
for the communication and “trans- 
fer” of important ideas. The teachers 
and school officials can’t sell the 
schools to the public, because they 
don’t own them. The parents don’t 
own them either. The schools are 
community enterprises. 

I almost said “community prop- 
erty,” but that would be wrong. The 
school building is not the school. 
The school is the relating and iater- 

(Continued on‘ page 22) 
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Citizens Survey Their Schools 


HE schoolhouse, a place for 
many kinds of learning, is in 
itself an instrument of education. 
The school building should be de- 
signed to help children in their 
physical and mental growth; the 
lighting, pupil equipment, and serv- 
ice rooms should promote protection 
of the lives and health of the pupils. 
An expensive, poorly planned build- 
ing out of step with the recognized 
trends in functional planning for 
learning, living, and growing of the 
school child is an educational lia- 
bility. The local school management 
is charged with the responsibility of 
a mester plan for the educational 
program and the future school plant. 
Many school communities face a 
shortage of adequate schoolhousing 
and a shortage of school building 
funds. Wise planning will save waste- 
ful expenditures and provide school 
buildings to house an educational 
program. Future changes in the 
educational program must be con- 
sidered in planning school buildings 
for today and tomorrow. The pro- 
gram should be planned first; then 
the building should be designed to 
make the program effective. The 
site and location of each school is 
important; therefore, planning that 
employs scientific methods must 
precede the purchase of land for a 
new school or any decision to erect 
an addition to an existing school. 
A survey to determine the master 
plans of the ultimate school plant is 


N. L. CARNEY 


Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 


Formerly superintendent of Montgomery County Schools, 
Mr. Carney is now School Facilities Survey Representative 


with the U. S. Office of Education. 


Here he suggests ways 


to persuade citizens to take a critical look at their schools. 


necessary before a large amount of 
money is spent for rehabilitating an 
old building, for providing an addi- 
tion, or for erecting a new building. 
If additions and new buildings are 
erected without reference to a mas- 
ter plan, educational change and 
progress will be limited. Studies 
must be made of the trends in in- 
dustrial expansion, and the effects 
on school populations of railroads, 
highways, change in agricultural 
economy, and topography. Each of 
these, and other factors, will have a 
bearing on the location of the school 
buildings which will constitute the 
future plant. 


School Plant Problems 


Historically in the state of Ten- 
nessee, problems involving the cr- 
ganization of attendance areas, the 
location of school centers and the 
size that those centers should be, 
have been solely a responsibility of 
local school systems. Local school 
leaders have determined school sizes. 
Building location and design met 
the approval of local patrons. More 





Courtesy of Chicago Public Schoole 


often than not, little consideration 
was given to the use to which these 
buildings were to be put, to those 
who were to use the buildings, or 
to the future needs of the geographic 
area or the school program the 
buildings were to serve. As a result, 
many buildings stand idle in an 
area with no children to serve. 
Others stand as monuments to an 
architect or a type of architecture 
belonging to another age. Still others 
are obsolete from the standpoint of 
their educational value. 

It is needless to say that the 
results of such practices point to the 
need for more adequate planning 
prior to initiating a school building 
construction program. “It may be 
worth noting that educational pro- 
grams lag in practice behind educa- 
tional philosophy, and that it is well 
to anticipate educational practice in 
the planning of the plant. This is 
the more true since school buildings 
generally last much longer than even 
the educational philosophies which 
planned them.” 


Help in Planning 

School leaders throughout the 
state should recognize that such 
planning is necessary and seek help 
in formulating plans to meet their 
school building needs. The State De- 
partment of Education can furnish 
such aid through consultation serv- 


ice provided cooperatively from the | 


Department's several divisions. 

City and county superintendents 
could submit a request to the Com- 
missioner of Education asking the 
State Department of Education to 
assist the local board of education in 
making a school plant survey. The 
preliminary steps are then taken to 
organize the survey in the local ad- 
ministrative unit. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Col. T: H. Barton Announces 
Expansion of the 


Lion Oul Scholarship F und 


Scope of Essay Contest 


for Southern 


High School Students Broadened 


* * * 


New Scholarship Program for 


Southern High School Teachers Inaugurated 


Chairman of the Board of Lion Oil Company, 
El Dorado, Arkansas 





e view of the enthusiastic response to the pre- 
vious Lion Oil Company Scholarship offer, it is 
my great pleasure to announce that the Scholarship 
program will not only be continued this school year 

. but will be expanded to include separate essay 
contests in which scholarships will be awarded to 
Southern high school teachers for advanced education. 

“The purpose of the Lion Oil Scholarship Fund is 
to broaden educational opportunities for Southern 
youth, and we of Lion Oil feel that this can be more 
fully accomplished by helping our Southern high 
school teachers continue to progress through further 
education, that they may in turn share their broad- 
ened knowledge with their students. 

“For the destiny of our Southland, indeed the 
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destiny of our nation, is in the hands of our Southern 
educators, you men and women who guide the think- 
ing of our youth. You teach for the future. Today’s 
leaders speak with the voice of the teachers of yester- 
day. Tomorrow’s leaders will. speak with the voice 
of you who teach in today’s classrooms. 

“Our Southern boys and girls, the leaders of to- 
morrow, have already echoed your wise and loyal 
teaching in the thousands of student essays submitted 
in the previous Lion Oil Scholarship contests. And 
so as an expression of confidence in, and éncourage- 
ment to, our Southern high school teachers, we have 
broadened our program to provide scholarships for 
teachers as well as for students. You are cordially 
invited to participate in our scholarship contests.”’ 


2: Se 


Chairman of the Board 


Details of Lion Oil Scholarship Fund contests will be found 
on the pages immediately following. 
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Lion Oil Scholarship Fund 
to Award Four $1,000 Scholarships 
in Essay Contests for 


Southern High School Students 


Additional $3,000 Scholarship to Grand Prize Winner— 


Substantial Awards for Teachers Sponsoring Winning Essays 
who 
* * * youn 


year 


Lion Oil Company this year will conduct _to teachers sponsoring winning essays: Entries must be postmarked before mid- a 


a series of four essay contests among South- ; night of the contest closing date. ties 
ern high school students in eligible areas. Peimopesectie ce te the k 
The winner of each contest will receive a occ eee eee reece eeececs SUBJECTS IDEAL FOR CLASS PROJECTS the s 


: leade: 
one-year scholarship (value $1,000) to the sh A ok os Legal chile chet Ay The contest subjects have been chosen after 
college or university of his or her choice. Next 22 prizes......+....+-+++++ $ 25 consultation with eminent Southern edu- THRE 
An additional 3-year scholarship (value cators and selected for their suitability as Unde 


$3,000) will be awarded the Grand Prize ELIGIBLE AREAS classroom projects in English Composition, peg 
winner. Each contest is open to high school students = American History, American Government pial a 


in the ninth, tenth, eleventh or twelfth and other subjects. conte: 
UNUSUAL FEATURE OF SCHOLARSHIPS = crade in any public, private or parochial schola 
school in the counties where Lion petro- GRAND PRIZE his or 
leum products are sold at the sign of 


Awa 


ress « 























































The scholarship awards are sufficient to 
cover not only tuition, but also a large , Only those students winning first place in SCHO 
portion, or all, of incidental expenses for the Lica. any of the four essay contests are eligible ADV: 
laboratory fees, books, and room and _ For eligible counties in your state, see for the Grand Prize of a 3-year scholarship The : 
board. The winner of the scholarship will opposite page. valued at $3,000. The award will be pre- teache 
be asked to designate the college of his sented to the student whose essay is judged jy 
or her choice. Lion Oil will then deposit HOW TO ENTER A CONTEST best of the first-place winners. Thus the 

the amount of the scholarship with an Students are required to write an original student, by winning one of the four essay UNUS 
official of the selected college, who will essay in 500 words or less on a particular _ contests and the Grand Prize, wins scholar- These 
disburse the money to cover tuition and subject. Each essay must bear the student’s _ ships covering four years at the college of pire 
other expenses as needed by the student name, home address, name and address of _ his or her choice... total value $4,000. aud 
and as approved by the official. Any bal- — school and signature of the sponsoring An additional $300 in cash will be awarded room | 
ance remaining at the end of the school teacher. All entries should be sent to: to the teacher who sponsored the Grand option 
year will be paid to the winner in cash. Lion Oil Scholarship Fund Prize entry. compl 


years c 
El Dorado, Arkansas a peric 


PRIZES IN EACH CONTEST JUDGING tions r 


To assist as many deserving students as CONTEST SUBJECTS Essays will be judged for (1) interest and pac ote 
possible, Lion Oil will award, in addition The subjects for the four essay contests are _ originality; (2) excellence and clarity of hogs 
to a one-year scholarship, 24 other cash as follows: presentation; and (3) neatness. Essays may will a 
prizes in each contest. The prizes will 1st Contest “What I Want From Edu- _ be written with pencil, pen or typewriter. period: 


be as follows: cation.” Judges making final selections will be br ph 
wi al 


“ educational leaders chosen from various 
Ist prize. . .$1,000 one-year scholarship 2nd Contest “What Does My Country ee ; shown 
P y ccneun Winan hee? Southern universities and colleges. Their paps 


dichididihe Haas he wei $250 cash ill be d with th 
3rd Contest ‘“‘What Does the South pga gp creysnternelimineaientneees One co 


Offer For My Future?” 
4th Contest “What Freedom Means To gYyLES BOOKLETS AVAILABLE 


AWARDS TO TEACHER-SPONSORS Me.” ON REQUEST Csi: 


Obviously, each essay represents not only OPENING AND CLOSING DATES Fill out and mail the coupon on opposite Th 

the efforts of the student, but the patient Opens Closes page to obtain booklets containing com- per her 
cooperation and wise guidance of the st Contest September 10 October 15 plete rules and information on the Lion approv 
student’s teacher. As a reward for the 2nd Contest October 16 December 15 Oil Scholarship Fund Essay Contest for Any un 
teacher’s efforts, Lion Oil Scholarship 3rd Contest December 16 February 15 Southern High School Students. Order a at the | 


Fund provides the following cash prizes 4th Contest February 16 March 31 supply of booklets for your students today. > ge 
in 


Ries ciated deen  tnalt $100 cash of each separate contest. 


i Sa « o $ 25 cash 
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Lion Oil Scholarship Fund 
Provides Six $1,200 Scholarshops 
for Southern High School Teachers 


Three Scholarships To Be Awarded in Each of Two Essay Contests 


Aware that the Southland’s continuing prog- 
ress depends in large measure on the con- 
tinuing progress of our Southern educators 
who influence the minds and hearts of our 
young people, the Lion Oil Company this 
year will award six $1,200 scholarships to 
Southern High School teachers for advanced 
education. Broader educational opportuni- 
ties benefit teachers and students alike, for 
the knowledge of the teacher is passed on to 
the students from whose ranks tomorrow’s 
leaders will arise. 


THREE WINNERS IN EACH CONTEST 


Under this new scholarship program, Lion 
Oil will conduct a series of two essay contests 
for Southern High School teachers in eligible 
areas. Three winners will be selected in each 
contest. Each winner will receive a $1,200 
scholarship to the college or university of 
his or her choice. 


SCHOLARSHIPS TO BE USED FOR 
ADVANCED EDUCATION 


The scholarships are to be used to assist 
teachers in obtaining advanced education 
which, in turn, will provide better instruction 
for Southern students. 


UNUSUAL FEATURES OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


These scholarships have two unusual features. 
First, they are sufficient to cover not only 
tuition but also a large part, or all, of inci- 
dental expenditures for laboratory fees, books, 
room and board. Second, winners have the 
option of utilizing the scholarship in one 
complete school year or in two separate half- 
years or in three summer school terms within 
a period no longer than three years. Excep- 
tions may be made in case of severe illness 
or involuntary military service. 

The winner of each $1,200 scholarship will 
be asked to designate the college he or she 
will attend, and the planned period or 
periods of attendance. When the winner 
enters the college, Lion Oil will deposit funds 
with an official of the college in the manner 
shown below: 


Attendance Plan Amount of Deposit 

One complete school year. . $1,200 at start of 
year 

Two separate half-years. ..$ 600 at start of 
each half-year 

Three summer school terms $ 400 at start of 
each term 


The college official will disburse the money 
to cover expenditures as needed and as 
approved by the official. 

Any unspent balance of a deposit remaining 
at the end of a planned period which w: 
attended as agreed will be paid in cash to 


the winner. 
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* * * 


WHO ARE ELIGIBLE 

All high school teachers, including school 
superintendents and principals who teach 
in the ninth, tenth, eleventh or twelfth grade 
in any public, private or parochial school in 
any county in which Lion petroleum prod- 
ucts are sold at the sign of the Lion are 
eligible to enter. 


In Tennessee these eligible counties are: 


Dickson Robertson 
Cannon Dyer Rutherford 
Carroll Fayette Shelby 
Cheatham Franklin Lake Stewart 
Chester Gibson Lauderdale Sumner 
Coffee Hardeman Madison Tipton 
Crockett Haywood Montgomery Weakley 
Davidson Henderson Moore Williamson 
Decatur Henry Obion Wilson 


Hickman 
Houston 
Humphreys 


Benton 


HOW TO ENTER A CONTEST 


Simply write an original essay in 1,500 words 
or less on a contest subject. Sign your name, 
address and title, the name and address of 
the school in which you teach and the name 
of your immediate superior. Send the essay 
to Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, El Dorado, 
Arkansas. 


CONTEST SUBJECTS 


The subjects for the teacher essays were 
selected after consultation with educators 
and are designed to stimulate objective think- 
ing and constructive criticism. 


Lion Oil Scholarship Fund 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


Gentlemen: 


Name 


I am interested in the Lion Oil Scholarship Fund contests which 
ships for teachers for their further education. Please send me the 
Rules and Information on the Lion Oil Scholarship Fund Teacher-Essay Contests. 


I also plan to encourage my students to enter the Lion Oil Scholarship Fund essay 


contests for Southern High School students. I would like to have 
booklets containing complete information on the 1951-1952 Lion Oil Scholarship 
Fund Student-Essay Contest for Southern High School Students. 


The subjects for the essays are: 

1st Contest “How I Can Help Improve 
Education In ‘The South.” 

‘How I Can Best Prepare My 
Students For The Future.” 


OPENING AND CLOSING DATES 
Opens Closes 

1st Contest September 10 December 15 

2nd Contest December 16 March 31 


Entries must be postmarked before midnight 
of the contest closing date. 


JUDGES 

Essays will be judged for (1) interest and 
originality; (2) excellence and clarity of 
presentation; and (3) neatness. Essays may 
be written with pen or typewriter. Elaborate- 
ness of presentation will not be a factor in 
judging. 

Judges will be outstanding Southern edu- 
cators ... men and women who aspire to and 
work constantly for the highest standards of 
the teaching profession. 


GOOD LUCK 


We of Lion Oil Company hope you will be 
among the winners to receive a scholarship 
as a reward for your untiring loyalty to your 
students. It is our earnest desire that you will 
continue to progress and share your progress 
and knowledge with the boys and girls you 
teach so that the South may continue to 
advance and remain the best of all places 
in which to live and work. 


2nd Contest 





FOR COMPLETE CONTEST RULES AND INFORMATION, MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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At the 30th Representative Assembly 


NEA Urges Rededication 


EVEN thousand teachers laid 

plans in July to answer unwar- 
ranted attacks against the public 
schools by rededicating themselves 
to three tasks. They will teach the 
three R’s, they will promote spiritual 
values, and they will lay sound bases 
for American citizenship. 

Of the seven thousand, 3500 were 
official delegates to the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the National Educa- 
tion Association in San Francisco. 
The rest were teachers and other ed- 
ucators taking part in discussion 
groups covering more than fifty top- 
ics affecting the welfare and educa- 
tion of children. Through these, 
teachers exchanged ideas and dis- 
cussed latest practices in the teach- 
ing of citizenship, conservation, 
mental hygiene, safety, reading, 
American history and other funda- 
mentals. 


We Do Reselve 


In a series of resolutions, often 
hotly disputed, the delegates ex- 
pressed the conviction that every 
child must have opportunity for full- 
est mental, moral, social and physical 
development, and they maintained 
that public funds must be used only 
for public education. Noting widely 
publicized incidents of drug addic- 


MZ 
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tion, the Assembly resolved that the 
schools would continue to stress 
harmful effects of narcotics and sup- 
port law enforcement officers in their 
action to prevent the spread of use of 
the harmful drugs. 

Following a close election, J. 
Cloyd Miller of Deming, New Mex- 
ico, was elected president of the 
National Education Association. His 
opponent was Paul A. Grigsby of 
Granite City, Illinois. 


Unified Profession is Goal 


On the floor of the Assembly, dele- 
gates learned that membership in 
NEA is at an all time high, including 
a majority of America’s teachers. 
They adopted a “Centennial Action 
Program” aimed toward unifying the 
whole profession before the NEA’s 
100th birthday in 19537. 

Delegates heard addresses by Cali- 
fornia’s Governor Earl Warren; An- 
drew W. Cordier, executive assistant 
to the secretary-general of the United 
Nations; Frank L. Weil, president of 
the National Social Weltare Assem- 
bly; Mrs. John E. Haves, president of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; and Erle Cocke, Jr., na- 
tional commander of the American 
Legion. 

A unique feature of the conven- 
tion was the continuous showing of 





instructional films for three days. 
Leading producers of films _pre- 
viewed the latest audio-visual aids 
available in specific subjects. In ad- 
dition, several NEA-sponsored films 
were shown, among them Secure the 
Blessings, Nature’s Half Acre and A 
Tale of Two Towns (made by the 
Kellogg Foundation ). 

During the few hours the Assem- 
bly was not in session, delegates vis- 
ited in San Francisco. The Redwood 
Forest, the Golden Gate Bridge, 
Fisherman’s Wharf, Chinatown—all 
had their share of visitors. Classroom 
Teachers’ Night featured the famous 
Standard Oi] Symphony Orchestra, 
and music for the general sessions 
was furnished by the Loring Club of 
San Francisco, Wendell Otey and 
Marvin Scott, and the A Cappella 
Choir of Victory High School, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia. 

President Corma Mowrey presided 
capably over the business sessions. 
Tennesseeans who participated in 
the program were A. D. Holt, Mrs. 
Lorraine Evers, and Frank Bass. 

Miss Mowrey told the Assembly 
that the public wil take teachers at 
their own estimate. “If we broaden 
our horizons, insist on fair treatment, 
improve our skills as teachers, be- 
come united in purpose and united 
in action, the profession will win the 
cooperation and the respect it de- 
serves, she declared. “The mirror 
is no more faithful to that which 
stands before it than is the public’s 
estimate of the teacher to the teach- 
er’s estimate of himself.” 


Hospitable Tennessee headquarters 
provided a meeting place for Tennes- 
seeans as well as a great attraction 
for visitors. Shown in the room are 
(left to right) Miss Martha Davis of 
Memphis, C. L. Jordan of Harrogate, 
Miss Dorothy Hyde of Lynnville, W. 
H. Campbell of the Knoxville Board 
of Education, Mrs. Forrest Baldwin 
and Mr. Baldwin of Knoxville. 


W. H. Milliken, Jr. photographer 
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ORGANIZED PROFESSION 
(Continued from page 12) 


first do a real job of teaching. Par- 
ents usually know what goes on in 
the schools. 

Teachers also must use many de- 
vices for selling the school to the 
parent. These devices cannot be dis- 
cussed here, but they will be in- 
cluded in later articles during the 
year. Every local association—or 
every teacher—might use to advant- 
age a new publication called “It 
Starts in the Classroom” published 
by the National School Public Re- 
lations Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, NW, Washington 6. 

A good teacher in every classroom, 
a strong association at local, state 
and national levels, a well-planned 
program of informing the people— 
these will do much to insure an ade- 
quate program of education in our 
state. And informing the people is 
the continuous job of public rela- 
tions, locally, statewide, and na- 
tionally. 


LOVE LIFE 
(Continued from page 14) 


products were finally handed in, 
everyone was happy, not merely 
because he felt he had accomplished 
something worthwhile, but because 
he knew so much more about his 
own city. Ability to contrast the 
crude river town of the 1820’s with 
the flourishing Memphis of today 
gave him a pardonable pride in our 
present advantages. It is safe to pre- 
dict that all the members of that 
class will be better citizens than 
they might have been. 


Rewards Are Tangible 

That our English work, inadequate 
as we often feel it is, does enrich 
the lives of our students is proved 
by expressions from our graduates. 
All experienced teachers find cheer 
in words, or letters, from young 
people who remember them. For 
example; during World War II we 
received surprising messages from 
all parts of the world. On a postcard 
from England, a young man wrote to 
me, “I thought about you and Chau- 
cer when I went down to Canter- 
bury.” 

Another boy, a former “conduct 
problem” who had left our school 
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Girls never look their 


FALSE: As a teacher you know that 
girls can look as lovely on “those days” 
as any day. 

What’s more, you know that look- 
ing their very best helps girls “at that 
time of the month.” Gives them more 
poise, more self-confidence. 


Yet perhaps some of your students 
have never been told this. For it’s 
astonishing how many youngsters have 
never been given up-to-date informa- 
tion and advice about menstruation. 


As their teacher you can help these 
girls—and ail girls in your classes— by 
giving each one a copy of the doctor- 
approved Modess booklet, “Growing 
Up and Liking It.” 

Friendly, easy-to-read, and delight- 
fully illustrated, this helpful booklet 
“tells all” about menstruation. Its 29 
pages are packed with sound, sensible 


FREE BOOKLET FOR EACH STUDENT! Send Today! 


Anne Shelby, 


Please send me (in plain wrapper) 


“Growing 


best on “those days”’ 


999 4) 99 


advice, “‘do’s” and don’t’s,” and hints 
on health, poise and good grooming. 

“Growing Up and Liking It” also 
explains why comfort, protection and 
proper size are so important in a sani- 
tary napkin. (So-soft, so-safe Modess 
comes in 3 sizes—ready-wrapped in a 
new, discreet-shape box. Comfortable, 
adjustable Modess sanitary belts come 
in pin or pinless styles.) 

You may have as many free copies 
of this booklet as you wish. Just mail 
coupon below. 


New, free classroom aid 


Are you planning classroom discussions 
of menstruation? Then you'll welcome 
the new Modess Educational Portfolio. 
It contains a teaching guide, large an- 
atomical chart, two booklets on men- 
struation and cards for reordering more 
free material. Check coupon below. 





Personal Products Corp., Box 5166-9, Milltown, N. J. 
copies of 


Up and Liking It,” [ Educational 


Portfolio for teachers. (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 





Address 














before graduation to join the Ma- 
rines, sent me a picture of Burns’ 
house in Ayr and wrote, “On a short 
furlough, I had a chance to visit this 
part of Scotland. It is the most beau- 
tiful country I have ever seen. After 
the war, I hope to come back here 
and stay six months.” 

Letters from two other alumni 
gave me especial joy. One of these 
boys, who had won a prize in “Scho- 
lastic Magazine” for his own original 
verse, fortunately found camp lib- 
raries in Italy well supplied with 
poetry. This he read on hours off 
duty, volume after volume of great 
verse, both ancient and modern. 
Often when some fine passage par- 
ticularly struck him, he would take 
the trouble to copy it for me in a 
letter. 

A single letter from another serv- 
ice man now stands out in my mem- 
ory most vividly. On a dark, gloomy 
afternoon, after a discouraging day 
at school, I stepped into the office 
before leaving. There, in my box 
in the teachers’ rack, a colorful over- 
seas envelop caught my eye. When 
I opened the letter, the signature 
brought only a vague memory. 


Then I read: “You probably don’t 
recall me, as I graduated from Cen- 
tral years ago (about ten, I found 
later!), but I have been thinking of 
you so much I felt I must write. As 
you can see from the heading, I am 
stationed in Rome now. A few days 
ago, when I had the privilege of visit- 
ing the Protestant cemetery and 
viewing the graves of Keats and 
Shelley, I recalled our senior English 
class and how much we enjoyed 
studying the works of those two 
poets. I thought you might like to 
have the enclosed leaf, which I 
picked from Keats’ grave.” Do you 
wonder that I left the office a far 
different person from the one who 
had entered it? 





DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from page 15) 


acting of all the elements that make 
for education—both the formal ones 
in the “school” building and the in- 
formal ones in the home, the church, 
and the community. 

In a very real sense, democracy 
too is not owned by us. It is an 


idea thousands of years old which 
has been fashioned out of Hebraic 
and Christian ideals, out of the 
struggles of those who were deter- 
mined that power and respect must 
be shared by all the people. 


Ownership is Earned 


Democracy, therefore, is an idea 
for which we are stewards but to 
which we do not have permanent 
title. Indeed only those use it are 
entitled to democracy. And owner- 
ship cannot be bought or sold. It is 
earned. Democracy, like liberty, is 
something about which one must be 
eternally vigilant. If it isn’t in use, 
it isn’t democracy. 

One may properly ask at this 
point, “Where did this selling idea 
come from anyway?” There is always 
a tendency of course to adopt one’s 
metaphors from the prevailing ideas 
of the times. Thus writers like Lon- 
don, Dreiser, and indeed scientists 
like Jacques Loeb, accepted the 
idea of man as animal, of man as 
machine, and fashioned their writing 
accordingly. It is the old fallacy of 
assuming that that because some 
things are alike in one or more as- 
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pects, they are alike in all aspects. 
Man is neither a machine nor an 
animal, 

In similar fashion, since we live 
in a commercial society—one in 
which buying and selling are neces- 
sary and important aspects of living 
—our metaphors are often those of 
commerce. Even getting into heaven 
has become a bookkeeping opera- 
tion, with St. Peter as a certified 
public accountant who puts our as- 
sets on one side of the ledger and 
our liabilities on the other. 

Part of our facile acceptance of 
the selling metaphor stems from the 
pervasive and apparently effective 
work of advertising in selling certain 
products, especially those sold over 
the radio such as cigarettes, soap, 
beer, laxatives, headache pills, gaso- 
line, and automobiles. 


We Need No Salesmen 

These things which advertising 
sells most effectively do not involve 
making choices which cut deep into 
one’s emotional and spiritual life. No 
heartache or soulsearching is invol- 
ved in changing from Camels to 
Lucky Strikes, or vice versa. But 
to give up authoritarianism for de- 


mocracy means to give up a “com- 
fortable” way of life where decisions 
are made for you and substitute for 
it the uncomfortable democratic 
method of thinking for yourself. It 
means frustration, conflict, profound 
changes in ways of living. 

I doubt if it is salesmen that we 
need at this moment. They know 
the art of reminding, of repetitive 
appeal, but what we need are people 
skilled in the art of changing people 
from ignorance to wisdom, from 
hatred to love, from hysteria and 
prejudice to calmness and _intelli- 
gence. We need people skilled in 
the art of group work, skilled in the 
art, not of reminding, but of re- 
constructing. 


In short, we must think first, not 
of words but of deeds. It is only 
people of conviction who convince. 
Dorothy Thompson pointed out in 
a recent column how profoundly a 
group of young Americans had in- 
fluenced Mexican public opinion. 
These young people had gone to 
Mexico under the auspices of the 
Friends Service Committee, not to 
sell a ‘product but to help the 
Mexican people build homes. 


These people were not engaged 
in salesmanship, they were engaged 
in reconstruction. They were not 
only building new houses, but they 
were cooperating, sharing, learning. 
Selling is a one-way process. You 
sell: the other fellow buys. The 
transaction is completed and it may 
have been a very worthwhile one. 
But these young people set up a 
process of sharing, of thinking. They 
applied the “loving touch” to what 
they are doing. They demonstrated 
not with words but with deeds. In- 
deed, the best way of sharing ideas 
is to wrap them up in a person. And 
this means the exchange of persons, 
a program which our state Depart- 
ment has used extensively. Through 
the Smith-Mundt and Fulbright 
Bills, Congress has provided funds 
for such exchange. 


We Need Friends 

The United Nations and its spec- 
ialized agencies have also made skill- 
ful use of the exchange of persons. 
UNESCO has done an unusually 
good job in this field both through 
its annual publication of fellowship 
opportunities throughout the world 
and through its own fellows. These 





A Complete Reading Program for Grades One through Twelue.. . 


The gay and rollicking stories in these books make the 
reading period the high spot in the pupil’s day. Teach- 
er’s Guide Books feature detailed plans for each day’s 
activities and full references to outside materials. Beau- 
tifully illustrated Study Books complement the Story 
Books and develop specific reading skills. Since this 
series was “built from the ground up,” it has every step, 
every important principle and procedure, every feature 
and refinement planned and built into the story content 
from the very beginning. 


Betts Basic Readers 
The Language Arts Series 
Grades One through Six 


Emmett Albert Betts and Carolyn M. Welch 


Because knowing how to read is the keystone of read- 
ing enjoyment, reading skills are a major point of em- 
phasis in this exciting new series. A detailed plan is 
followed for teaching comprehension, reading speed, 
vocabulary, critical evaluation, and a host of other skills. 
Reading helps in the Textbooks are supplemented by a 
thorough reading program in the Study Books. Teacher’s 
Guides are provided to give the busy teacher every pos- 
sible help. All reading selections were tested for pupil 
interest and sound literary content. 


The Mastery of Reading 
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are persons already in positions of 
leadership who come to the United 
States and other countries for fur- 
ther training. Their studies here 
usually include a three-month period 
of residence and study in a univers- 
ity and a three-month period of 
planned visiting of key activities re- 
lating to their field. 

When these visitors come to the 
United States, we do not try to 
“sell” them our ways of doing things. 
We merely try to treat them in the 
same friendly fashion that they 
would treat us if we were studying 
abroad. They can come and go and 
see us as we really are. We believe 
and hope that they will find some- 
thing useful here and they will also 
help us diagnose some of our weak- 
nesses, as Gunnar Myrdahl did in 
his book, An American Dilemma. 

Democracy cannot be propagand- 
ized in the usual sense of that term. 
It cannot be sold. It can be learned 
only by being undergone. You can- 
not convert people to democracy: 
they must convert themselves. You 
can't sell democracy, you can only 
experience it. 


CITIZENS SURVEY 


(Continued from page 16) 


A representative from the State 
Department of Education contacts 
the system superintendent submitting 
the request and a representative of 
the local board of education. The 
local system representatives are 
oriented and instructed as to the 
procedures in organizing and con- 
ducting a survey and together they 
develop plans for the organizational 
meeting. 


How to Make a Survey 


The superintendent then proceeds 
to appoint local lay and professional 
leaders to fact-finding committees 
and a steering committee. Each com- 
mittee is usually composed of 
twenty-five to thirty-five people. The 
local survey group usually consists 
of approximately seventy-five to 150 
people who participate in the study. 

The fact-finding committees are 
asked to study four general areas. 
These areas are the school program, 
the school population and trends, 


present plants and facilities, and 
administration and finance. Facts 
that are to be gathered in these areas 
must in some way have implication 
for the school plant program. 

Survey guides should be devel- 
oped in the State Department of 
Education for the use of the local 
superintendent. A survey guide dis- 
cusses suggestions for organizing 
1 cal groups. The areas of study and 
the techniques and procedures for 
conducting the survey are discussed 
in the guide. This provides the 
superintendent and his groups with 
detailed information on the job to 
be done. 

The organizational meeting is 
called. All people who are to par- 
ticipate in the study are expected 
to be present at this meeting. The 
purposes and procedures of the 
survey are discussed with the total 
group. Following the general dis- 
cussion, the group is divided into 
the four fact-finding study groups. 
Consultants are assigned to work 
with each study group. The con- 
sultant with each group discusses 
the kinds of information that the 
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group is to gather and the techniques 
that may be used in gathering the 
information. A chairman and a secre- 
tary are elected in each group. Work 
assignments are made and the next 
meeting date is set. 


Follow-Through 
Progress report meetings are held 


from time to time to report the, 


progress that the various study 
groups are making. The consultants 
meet with the groups to give any 
assistance that is needed to keep 
the survey work progressing. The 
field representatives meet with the 
superintendent ‘and the survey 
leaders when necessary to discuss 
any problems that may be impeding 
the progress of the survey. 

When the fact-finding committees 
finish their assigned tasks, the data 
that has been gathered is compiled 
into reports that are mimeographed 
for distribution. A group of people is 
chosen from outside the system to 
serve on a Survey Reviewing Com- 
mittee. The purpose of this commit- 
tee is to review and analyze the 
reports of the local survey groups, 


to visit the schools in the system, 
to study spot maps prepared by 
the local people, and to make re- 
commendations on the reorganiza- 
tion of attendance areas and the 
establishment of permanent school 
centers. 

The survey reviewing committee 
is secured through the State Depart- 
ment of Education. This committee 
is ordinarily made up of specialists 
and outstanding people in the areas 
of curriculum, buildings, transporta- 
tion, finance, administration, and 
survey techniques and procedures. 
Usually this involves an instructional 
supervisor, a county school super- 
intendent, a city superintendent, a 
principal, and specialists from the 
state colleges, the state University, 
and the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

The recommendations formulated 
by this group are presented to the 
local survey steering committee and 
to an open meeting of interested 
citizens. Each recommendation is 
discussed and the substantiating 
data is presented. 

Following the visit of the survev 


reviewing committee a written re- 
port is submitted to the system 
superintendent and board of educa- 
tion. Such recommendations are not 
mandatory. They are only advisory 
in nature. No group involved in the 
survey has any authority. By statute 
local boards of education have final 
authority for action on decisions of 
this nature. 





Brockett is Cited 


Carl Brockett, Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films representative in Ten- 
nessee, was recently awarded a 
citation by the president of the com- 
pany for outstanding service during 
the first six months of this year. Pre- 
viously, Mr. Brockett had been 
notified that he was leading the 
Southeastern region in percentage of 
quota sales. 

Before joining EB Films, Mr. 
Brockett was superintendent of 
Davidson County schools. He is a 
past president of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association. 
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The changes include: revision of chapters on geography 
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foe To meet the achievement-testing needs 
of the elementary school 


Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests 


are available in five complete 
batteries, two partial batteries, and 
separate tests in arithmetic and 
reading. Forms R, S, T, U, and V 
are now ready—as well as a com- 
plete, authoritative Manual for 
Interpreting. 





Used last year with over half a million at 


garten and first-grade pupils 


Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests 


indicate readiness to do first-grade 
work — measure reading readiness, 
number readiness, and the ability 
to pay attention, follow directions, 
handle paper and pencil, and sus- 
tain interest. Forms R and §S are 
now ready. 


With the ACE 


The Knoxville branch of ACEI has 
elected Mrs. Grace B. Dossett as 
president for 1951-52. Other officers 
are Miss Mildred Nance, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Abby Gail Prince, record- 
ing secretary; Miss Florence Gilbert, 
corresponding secretary; and, Miss 
Mary Scott, treasurer. Mrs. Earnie 


‘Fritts serves as publicity chairman. 


Miss Lurline Martin is 1951-52 
president of the Shelby County 
branch of ACEI. Other officers are 
Mrs. Esther H. Kelly, Miss Annie 
Belle Mitchell and Mrs. Elizabeth 


To make schooling for beginners more 
attractive and more rewarding 


Griffin, vice-presidents; and Miss 
Lucille Harmon, secretary-treasurer. 
Election of officers took place at the 
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Readiness for 
School Beginners 


Gertrude H. Hildreth’s new book 
for primary teachers and teachers- 
in-training “. . . is full of practical 
suggestions for conducting a mod- 
ern first grade. It should be read by 
every first-grade teacher and by 
those responsible for planning and 
administering a first-grade pro- 
gram.”— Education 
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spring luncheon, when music was 
furnished by Leslie L. Thompson, 
and a report of the ACEI Seattle 
conference was given by Miss Lur- 
line Martin. Special guests were 
Superintendent and Mrs. George 
Barnes, Arthur C. Rauscher, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Word Daggon. 

New international officers, elected 
in Seattle in March, include Miss 
Helen Bertermann of Cincinnati, 
president; Miss Blanche Ludlum, 
vice-president representing nursery 
education; and Miss Bernice Nash, 
vice-president representing kinder- 
garten education. 

Other Tennessee delegates who 
reported on the Seattle conference to 
their branches include Miss Mary 
Scott of Knoxville and Mrs. Mabel 
Kelley of Marion County. Mrs. R. F. 
Millsaps spoke to the Oak Ridge 
branch on the Mid-Century White 


House Conference. 


Austin Peay Holds 
Reading Conference 

Austin Peay State College has an- 
nounced its fourth annual reading 
conference for elementary and high 
school teachers, to be held Septem- 
ber 21 and 22 on the college campus. 
Theme of the conference is “Every 
teacher a teacher of reading.” 

Dr. Leland Jacobs, associate 
professor of education at Ohio State 
University, and Dr. James B. Burr, 
professor of education at Ohio State, 
are the speakers for the conference. 
There will be an opportunity for 
participants to examine materials 
displayed by various publishers, and 
a social hour is scheduled for 
Friday afternoon. 
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Watch Those Nerves! 


FRED. A. SLOAN, JR. 
Highland Heights Junior High, Nashville 


EACHERS face many problems 
every day. Some of them 
are admittedly difficult to solve, and 
searching for the solution may be 
a nerve-racking ordeal. A successful 
teacher—one who stays sane though 
teaching—is able to adjust to the 
problems which she faces. The un- 
successful one is likely to let her 
problems wear her down. Success 
or failure in teaching may depend 
on whether you control your emo- 
tions or they control you. 
The first step in getting along with 


yourself is to recognize the ways’ 


your emotional condition can play 
tricks on you. If you finish the day 
with a severe headache, it may be 
because you know’ there is a PTA 
meeting where you must face the 
parent of a child who is constantly 
a problem in your class. 

You may feel distressed after a 
sleepless night, a tiring day, or an 
unpleasant weekend. It could be 
caused by a minor problem that was 
not completely settled by you and 
your principal. 

Plan Your Life 

You should learn to keep your 
emotional system in order with the 
help of mental hygiene. Most suc- 
cessful teachers live well planned 
lives. They get enough sleep. They 
do not drive themselves to exhaus- 
tion. They engage in a wholesome 
program of recreation. They realize 
that their brains are complicated 
structures that need as much care 
as any other part of the body. 

You may have noticed unsuccess- 
ful teachers who are conscientious 
and work long hours. They stay 
after school until late. They are 
usually at school the first thing in 
the morning. Yet, with all this time 
put into their work, they fail to 
accomplish outstanding results. 

And then there are excellent 
teachers who also work long hours. 
But their activities are varied and 
well planned. They meet with civic 
groups, they sponsor hobby clubs, 
they write articles and teach Sunday 
school classes. Still they have time, 
for rest and recreation. 
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The emotional teacher who spends 
long hours and invariably gets to bed 
late is the first to say she needs a 
vacation. So when summer comes 


she doesn’t go to summer school, 
or attend a workshop where she can 
meet new friends and learn of new 
ideas. She plans a long and complex 
vacation trip which usually wears 
her completely out by the end of 
the summer. 


A nervous teacher usually expends 
needless energy doing unnecessary 
things. She puts too much ‘effort 
into tasks that her pupils — or even 








New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find interesting and helpful 
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NOW — Guidance Service for Grades 6 to 9 


Here’s good news for 
elementary and junior 
high school teachers. At 
last Science Research 
Ul. Associates are getting out 
a guidance service concerned with the 
problems which young people (in 
grades 6 to 9) say worry them. 
This new junior service is patterned 
upon SRA’s 12 years of successful 
guidance for high school boys and 
girls and begins this September. 
Scheduled are 40 page Junior Life 
Adjustment booklets geared to the 6th 
grade vocabulary level, written and 
illustrated to interest pre-high ages. 
First issue appears in September—the 
others follow monthly. Among 
planned titles are: How you Grow by 


Bernice L. Neugarten, Committee on Hu- 
man Development, The Univ. of Chicago; 


HOW TO BE A BETTER STUDENT by Bernice 
L. Neugarten and Paul Misner, Supt. of 
Schools, Glencoe, Ill. ; HOW TO READ BETTER 
by Paul Witty, Prof. of Education, North- 
western Univ., and Harry Bricker, Atlanta, 
Ga. Area Teacher Education Service ; LOOK- 
ING AHEAD TO HIGH SCHOOL by R. L. Hunt, 
Editor, Phi Delta Kappan; HOW TO SOLVE 
YOUR PROBLEMS by Stanley Dimond, Prof. 
of Education, Univ. of Michigan. 
Accompanying each booklet will be a 
Teacher’s Guide. And there is a Guid- 
ance Service Manual explaining the 
many ways of using the material. 
Junior Guidance Service also will in- 
clude such monthly items as Better 
Living booklet, Guidance Index, 
Newsletter, Junior Life Adjustment 
Poster (appealing to youngsters). 

In addition is a Research Service upon 
request reporting on occupational and 
guidance subjects. 


if Further Interested—sra JUNIOR GUIDANCE SERVICE, as described above, is 
$22.00 a year and you might care to take this up with your School, P.T.A. 
or Bd. of Ed. Individual copies of booklets in paragraph 3, 40¢ postpaid. 
Write SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 


pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright and clean. 


The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of wholesome, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal - WRIG! 
“*sweet-call’’ without interfering with appetite. And the ai 





the principal or some other teacher— 
might do. A well adjusted teacher 
usually has a clear picture of her 
duties and responsibilities in her 
mind and plans her work schedule 
accordingly. 

.It is often the insignificant pro- 
blems which wear down many 
teachers. They fail to see the pro- 
blems in proper perspective. These 
same teachers are likely to be the 
ones with chips on their shoulders. 
The chips, of course, have such 
names as resentment, anxiety, fear, 
hate, jealousy and envy. These 
emotional factors have blocked the 
way of many a teacher whose in- 
tentions were good. 


How to Add the Last Straw 


Toward the end of the school 
year many additional jobs must be 
done. Most teachers realize that 
they have an extra load to carry 
and take these added responsibilities 
in stride. However, others feel that 
they are working under tension. 
When responsibilities begin to 
mount, the poor teacher doesn’t 
know which way to turn. Indecision 
results in wasting a great deal of 
time. One way to overcome this 
tension and indecision is to make 
a list of the things you have to do. 
Then do one thing at a time until 
thev are all done. 

The good teacher is able to eval- 
uate the situation and arrive at a 





traditional 
teaching. 
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for Today reviews 


grade arithmetic. 


400 S. Front St. 





Make 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


9th GRADE 
ARITHMETIC 


Equip your students to master arithmetic prob- 
lems they meet in everyday living. Mathematics 
elementary arithmetic; 
builds pupil interest in skills needed for 9th 


decision. Then, most important ot 
all, she usually sticks to her decision. 
It seems that most teachers who 
can form their own judgment after 
careful consideration generally fol- 


low a wise course of action. As a 
result, they get things done. 

The teacher who keeps her nerves 
and emotions all straightened out 
does not get tangled up in the pro- 
blems and griefs of another teacher. 


On the other hand, the emotional 


teacher tends to take out her dis- 
comforts on the other members of 
the faculty. 

If you want to maintain your 
sanity, learn to think through your 
own emotional problems. You may 
not even know what they are, but 
find them, classify them, settle them 
—and forget them. Conquer your 
nerves,.and learn to live with them. 
If you ride with the tide, you won't 
be swept away by the undercurrent. 


What Science Means to Me 


PHYLLIS ALEXANDER 
ETSC Training School, Johnson City 


Now is the time to preserve the dignity of science, a high 
school senior told members of the Tennessee Junior Asso- 


ciation of Science. 


HE days when man could idly 
gs speculate on the natural phe- 

nomena that lie around him are 
gone. We live in an age of experi- 
mentation and advancement, an age 
in which only the fool says what he 
can not prove, and in which the sage 
is one who appreciates science. In 
such times it becomes necessary for 
all men everywhere to not only 
acquaint themselves with scientific 
knowledge, but also to co-ordinate 
their work with the progress of 
science. Those of you here today are 
largely interested in science as I am 
—as a lifetime companion in work. 





Your Teaching Easier! 


By Smith 
SOLID GEOMETRY and Marino 
Successors to the famous Durell & Arnold Geometries 


Make geometry easier to teach, easier to grasp, 
meaningful to all students. These books guaran- 
tee every-student com- 
prehension, 
vide a new standard for 


and pro- 


geometry 





CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


Affiliated with American Education Press 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
Browder R. Means, Representative—2707 Hawthorne, Nashville 
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We have been trained, you and I, to 
understand the elementary principles 
of botany, chemistry, biology, phys- 
ics, atomics, and what have you. 
Later we will find our special scien- 
tific fields and conduct more exten- 
sive experiments. Yet, it is hardly 
that simple. 


The mind of man is a nimble thing. 
It can contrive formulas and build 
bombs; it can find and create drugs; 
it can learn to treat illness. The heart 
of man unfortunately is less nimble. 
It is capable, as the head, of many 
things. Among these is hate—deep 
fiery hate that can overcome the 
sensibleness of the mind, hate that 
can rule the body and its members 
completely, hate that can move men 
to make atomic bombs. 


I am no pacifist nor am I a justifier. 
What has been done, has been done, 
and will doubtlessly be repeated. 
But science and we who will in the 
future compose it has a duty to itself. 
We have found atomic power. We 
have explored the unexplorable, and 
we have handed our information over 
to ruthless men. Now, to preserve 
the dignity that has always been 
science, is the time to show our true 
virtue. Now is the time to build 
from the wreckage of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki a new weapon to help all 
men everywhere. Now, now while 
the fates and men look at us for 
strength. Now while there is yet 
time. The need crys out to us who 
will know, to us who MUST find, 
who must probe, NOW. Knowledge 
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wil’ come as always she has come 
to those who seek her most. Yet, 
now, we must turn our knowledge 
over to other men of science—doc- 
tors, teachers, engineers—men who 
are carefully trained to use knowl- 
edge. 

We who are privileged with the 
opportunity to acquaint ourselves 
with science have a duty to under- 
stand through it the mysteries that 
lie around us. We have a duty to 
interpret them to the masses around 
us. Superstition is a damning vice 
which only science can conquer—it 
is a vice that can bring about a 
period in history like the Middle 
Ages. It is a vice that can twist and 
warp men’s thoughts into dark and 
mystic distortions of terror. What 
superstition has once done it can do 
again. We, you and I and the young 
person next to you, have a duty to 
protect our people from atomic cure 
alls, or quick cure methods and even 
more from that breed of fear that 
breaks the human will and blinds the 
human understanding. An educated 
people is one of the greatest assets a 
nation can have. To fear what does 
not exist is to lay oneself open for 
slavery to fear. Fear is the harshest 
of all masters; it can sweep men and 
nations before it to their destruction. 
For centuries these two, knowledge 
and fear, have fought. Now, we who 
in the future will know, have a duty 
on the side of knowledge and there- 
fore on the side of science. We must 
conquer fear in our people or be 
conquered by it. 


There are thousands of young 
people in our land today who are 
taking a science course in their par- 
ticular institution of learning—thou- 
sands who will have only this 
smattering of understanding. It is 
our obligation, to the future we hope 
to build, to show them in the short 
time that they are in our classrooms 
that science teaches three things—the 
presence of a Divine Being and 
greatness of His care, the under- 
standing of things that are feared by 
many but which are unworthy of that 
fear, and that science exists only as 
a medium of lifting all men of all 
lands and times to a higher plain of 
of living. 

In short science means to me— 
duty, obligation, challenge—Duty to 
My God, My People, and My Work. 
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You’ll Want to Remember 


West Tennessee Education Association, Memphis ............................ Oct. 11-12 
Middle Tennessee Education Association, Nashville ................000..c0000000. Oct. 19 
East Tennessee Education Association, Knoxville .............000.......cc00008- Oct. 25-26 
Tennessee Education Association, Nashville ...................0....0....0..6.. April 3-4, 1952 
County and Rural Area Superintendents, Dallas ......................0000.. Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
Uinete. Natiins Wer ik .n 5 Es Oct. 21-27 
American Education Week ...................... Soda ast ae Ga, Seek a ieee aa Nov. 11-17 
National Council for Social Studies, Detroit ........0000000........:cccee. Nov. 22-24 
National Science Teachers Association, Philadelphia ........................... Dec. 27-29 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 

RopPmmmpeneN, TO. .- se nedenne-s-ccdnsssthicalsl egestas satadh cals aan Feb. 9-14 
American Association of School Administrators, St. Louis ................ Feb. 23-27 
National Education Association, Detroit ..............00..0...ccccccccceeeees June 30-July 5 








THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA — NEW EDITION 


18 vols. and Guide—Over 10,000 pages 
Over 18,000 pictures 
Extra Supplementary Material for pre-school and 
all grades—Teaching Units 
Some local Franchises Open—Write 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
H. A. Wilk, Mgr. 


610 Third National Bank Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tennessee Tel. 6-0324 


















SVE 
catalogue | 


world’s largest collection of educational 
filmstrips, slides and audio-visual equipment 


just released 


lighten your teaching load this year by 
using more visual aids 


Look over the complete listings of slides, 
filmstrips, filmstrip sets and famous SVE 
audio-visual equipment in the big, new 

SVE CATALOGUE. Keep your teaching interesting 
by keeping your audio-visual materials up to date. 
Write today for your copy of the new catalogue. 


MAIL COUPON TO ADDRESS SHOWN BELOW 


Filmstrips 





GENTLEMEN: Dept. SE6-20 
PLEASE SEND ME THE NEW SVE CATALOGUE. 


NAME. 

ORGANIZATION. .........-sececsserveccengeosorsoresssoressossnsseserserseseesse 
ADDRESS 
CITY. ZONE......STATE...........2000000 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 
1345 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 























Look, Hear, Now 
DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Films are 16mm sound, black-and-white, 
“classroom-tested,” and may be secured 
from local dealers. For those you are un- 
able to locate, a note to Mrs. Pellett will 
be forwarded to the producers. 

THe TEACHER 
15 min., Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 

Just what does a teacher do and why 
does she keep on doing it? Showing the 
teacher's place in the community, influenc- 
ing each child to make the most of his 
abilities, this film will inform parents, 
students, and young people ready to choose 
a career. Miss Whittaker, teacher of grade 
four, must make a vocational choice—she’s 
been offered another interesting position. 
Highlights of her professional training and 
a review of some of her career’s satisfac- 
tions show the teacher’s special important 
place in the social order. Grade two seven- 
year-olds and their parents, college students 
and old-time teachers will possibly get 
some new notions about teaching today 
from this film. 

Fire PREVENTION 
15 min., Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Instructions at a school assembly alert 





DINKLER 
HOTELS 


in ATLANTA 


The Dinkler- Ansley 


Joe Crocy, Manager 


* 
in BIRMINGHAM 


The Dinkler-Tutwiler 


Ira M. Patton, Manager 


* 
in NEW ORLEANS 


The St. Charles 


J. J. U'Mike"') O'Leary, 
Vice President and Manager 


* 
in NASHVILLE 


The Andrew Jackson 


eon Womble, Manager 


* 
in MONTGOMERY 


The Dinkler- 
Jefferson Davis 


Homer Spiva, Manager 


* 

Executive Offices: Atlanta 
Carling Dinkler, President 
Carling Dinkler, Jr., 

Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 





Junior Firefighters during Fire Prevention 
Week. What happens at two different 
homes points out dangerous areas from 
basement to attic and demonstrates fire 
safety practices. Will motivate activities 
for elementary schools and parent groups. 


SAFETY IN THE HOME 
15 min., Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


An accident because safety rules were 
not observed (toys not put away!) sto 
a picnic, sends Mother to the hospital, Bob, 
Susan, and Dad on a tour of the house 
discovering and correcting other accident- 
makers. An action-starter and safety-re- 
minder for children and their parents, too. 
Maps AND THEIR UsEs 
10 min., color also, Coronet Films 

Excellent first-of-the-term film for peo- 
ple who use maps all the year ‘round, in 
classrooms, on highways, or for house 
hunting as did the family in the film. Re- 
views basic nature of map construction, 
how eye-level and airplane-level views are 
transposed to symbols on flat paper. Em- 
phasizes helps given by “special” maps and 
contour maps. Other films to show how 
maps tell their story are “Global Concepts 
in Maps” and “Maps are Fun.” 


Let’s Paint Wirn WATER Coors 
10 min., color also, Coronet Films 


Sixth grade students paint covers for 
their scrapbooks, demonstrate varied ideas 
and methods of creating individual designs 
and pictures, show successful procedures 
in use and care of paint and water, brush 
and pencil. Film’s creative approach sug- 
gests ways for experienced and inexpe- 
rienced would-be painters to experiment 
on their own initiative and in their own 
way. 

A Day oF THANKSGIVING 
20 min., Young America 

Will you share a Thanksgiving Day with 
the Johnson family? Come early and hear 
the protest when Mother reports that their 
family of six will have no turkey this year. 
Stay to join in grace at the table as each 
member (except Baby Janet, who is not 
yet two) lists his share of the common 
ordinary blessings which represent for him 
the American way of practicing the free- 
doms and privileges the Pilgrims gave. 
American ideals and philosophy are effec- 
tively focused in the everyday details of a 
middle-class family’s day, in this thought- 
stirring film for almost any age group or 
assembly to use any day of the year. 


Mrs. Dorothea Pellett 
501 Lincoln 
Topeka, Kansas 


Please ask the producers to send in- 
formation as to where I may secure 


the following films: 


Name 
Subject taught 








School name 
School address 
City 
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It's News to Us 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we believe 
will be of professional interest to educators. 
You will want to check and compare these 
items with others to be found in your 
school supply store. If unable to find the 
products desired, use the coupon below. 
Your request for information will be for- 
warded to the producer. 


Black Board Buddy Chalk Holder has a 
new cap—one that makes for perfect non- 
slip fit with the popular types of chalk. 
The new pina! pas is ridged for easier 
handling, too. The smooth clean plastic 
holder comes in a variety of attractive col- 
ors which acts as an eye-catching point 
during black board discussion. Sells for 
35¢ or 3 for $1 on mail orders post paid. 

Mark Trail—the new magazine of Ad- 
venture for Boys, is getting a hearty wel- 
come from parents, teachers, leaders in 
business and professions and from the boys 
themselves. Appeals to a multitude of boy- 
hood interests including aviation, hobbies, 
horses, woodcraft and nature. Designed 
for boys aged 9-17 years. Subscriptions, 
$1.00 for four issues a year. 

The Wood Study Kit is neatly packed in 
a wood box ( 8%” x 7%” x 6”) ps contains 
54 specimens of important commercial 
species of wood and wood products. To 
make wood identification entertaining and 
instructive, a knife, a 10-power hand lens 
and an 84-page illustrated manual are in- 
cluded. Cost $8.50. 

Masco Sound Reel Magnetic Tape Re- 
corder combines the features found most 
desirable for educational use. It records 
at speeds of either 3.75 in/sec. or 7.50 
in/sec. The higher speed offers fine tone 
quality. The slower speed provides 
economy. Recordings are made at both 
speeds on the same track. Six models are 
available, several with built-in AM radio. 
All are easy to thread and operate. 

New Model “400” 16mm Magnetic Pro- 
jector provides the first means of directly 
recording commentary or musical back- 
ground magnetically on the edge of 16mm 
picture film. Its special advantages are 
realized where allowable costs are re- 
stricted by the need for only a limited 
number of prints. It also permits revisions 
or variation of the sound recording without 
the cost and time involved in regs 
processing. It is especially useful to schoo 
and colleges because the new recorder-pro- 
jector means high-quality sound, greater 
flexibility and operating convenience, and 
savings in time, film and processing costs. 


307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
I should like more 


about: 


information 








Name 

Position 
School name 
School address 
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Children’s Museum Invites Visitors 


The Nashville Children’s Museum 
is preparing for a bigger and better 
year than ever before. 

Added attractions for the year are 
a new planetarium (opening date 
will be announced), specimens 
brought from the Bahama Islands by 
the Museum’s Expedition, and a new 
series of adult programs called “Ex- 

editions for Everyone.” 

While the Museum is located in 
Nashville, its doors are open to chil- 
dren all over the state. Teachers from 
all areas are invited to write for ap- 
pointments to 

Children’s Museum 
724 Second Avenue, South 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Some tours are available at all 
times. These include animals, birds, 
Tennessee history, Indians, and a 
general tour. Monthly themes for 
1951-52 will provide special exhibits, 


movies, and tours. 


September—Plant Survival 

October—American Indians and 
Pioneers 

November—Health 

December—South of the Border 

January—Tennessee Agricultural 
Industries 

February—Soil and Conservation 

March—Weather 

April—“49 and 50” (Alaska and 
Hawaii) 

May—Africa 


Guide service is available with 
confirmed appointments only. Dur- 
ing April and May this service can- 
not be promised because of the large 
attendance. For this reason, groups 
are encouraged to plan visits to the 
Museum earlier in the year. The 
Museum is open Tuesday through 
Saturday from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m; 
Sunday from 2 to 5 p.m.; on Monday, 
Negro groups visit by appointment. 





Yours for the Asking 


Advertisers in this first fall issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER offer ‘exciting new 
material for classroom use. Use the ad- 
vertisers’ own coupon for fastest delivery. 
Or, use the convenient coupon below. 

1. See All the World Here in America 
Greyhound’s newest wall mural. 8 feet 
long. Lithographed in full color. Shows 
9 outstandingly beautiful spots in 
America compared with similar s 
in other parts of the world. Includes 4 
lesson topics. One to a teacher. (Grey- 
hound Lines) 

. The Co-ordinated Classroom is an il- 
lustrated, 48-page report covering every 
phase of seating, lighting, and decora- 
tion problems in the classroom and their 
effect on children’s posture, vision and 
and general welfare. (American Seat- 
ing Company ) 

. Educational Portfolio contains teaching 
guide, large anatomical charts, two 
booklets on menstruation and cards for 
reordering more free material. Useful 
for group discussion. (Personal Products 
Corporation ) 

4. Railroads at Work—A 68-page booklet 
in color with a brief story for each 


State Teachers “Magazines, Inc. 


307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





picture. Stories in simple, direct lan- 
guage. Available in classroom quantities 
for distribution to pupils. Grades 1-3, 
picture appreciation; grade 4-up, read- 
ing. ( Association of American Railroads ) 

. An interesting wall chart illustrating and 
describing 37 new films, covering social 
studies, biography, health and hygiene, 
arts, music tid science. ( Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc.) 

. The New SVE Educational Catalog is 
a most complete and up-to-date listin 
of projection equipment, Filmstrips ion 
2”x2” Slidesets, including over 626 
titles listed for the first time. A special 
feature is the “Select-A-Set” index on 
page 10, a combination index, table of 
content, and specific grade level indica- 
tor. A teaching tool that every class- 
room teacher will want on her desk. 
(Society for Visual Education ) 


. The Resourceful Teacher, popular with 
elementary teachers, offers 2 new issues. 
Vol. 4, No. 2 is “The Role of Historical 
Geography,” Vol. 5, No. 1 is “Spelling 
and Child Growth.” The ten minutes 
required for reading either booklet will 
be well spent for the stimulating new 
ideas acquired. (Silver Burdett Com- 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 3¢ is 


enclosed for each item checked. 
1 2 3 
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School name 





School address 





City 





Enrollment: Boys. 
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=~ 
Indispensable 


in building a qood 
art progvam 


CRAVOLA’ 





“Good school. Good teachers, 

They use Crayola,” parents have 
been heard to remark after a school 
inspection. Just as Crayola indi- 
cates a high standard of quality for 
crayon work, so too does Clayola 
for modeling, and Artista Water 
Colors and Tempera for poster 
work and painting. All are Gold 
Medal products for art education. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis + 


R. Burruss 
Nia 











SECONDARY LEVEL 
TEACHING AIDS 
ON MOTOR VEHICLES 


“Contribution of Motor Vehicles to Industry, 
Farm, and Home” is available for social studies 
classes in high school. It consists of a 48-page 
well-illustrated manual; six two-color wall 
charts (22”x34”); three illustrated notebook 
size leaflets for ts... (1) industrial 
growth, (2) profits and their distribution, (3) 
occupations in relation to motor vehicles. Send 
for free teachers’ kit and state number of stu- 
dent leaflets desired. 


dpueet ata teas A. laoen Ine. 
. 401 Broodway, New York 13, N.Y. ea 





$1 











The answer to a problem— 


Sun Ray 


Floor Finish 


Quit using floor oil— 

Treat your floors with SUN 
RAY and eliminate dark, oily 
floors. SUN RAY penetrates into 
the fibers of the wood and drives 
out the oil and grease. Floors 
become bright and clear. 

SUN RAY is a modern reno- 
vating polish. It cleans gymna- 
sium floors, sealed wood, waxed 


or finished surfaces. 
Order from 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 





The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners 
Disinfectants—Sanitary Products 
708 Jefferson St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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TEACHERS 


ollie 


550 ee 
Borrow the fast, fid i way — 
BORROW BY MAIL. Thousands rs teachers using this 
lean plan. Your school board, friends, or merchants 
not contacted. No co-signers necessary. Repay in 
small monthly payments — no principal payments re- 
quired during your payless vacation months. For full 
particulars sent you in plain envelope, fill in coupon 
below and mail today. NO OBLIGATION. 


MUTUAL LOAN CO., Dept. 20 , Sioux City, lowa 








Name. 





Address. 








PRS 


$2 





Teacher's Bookshelf 


We Learn What We Live 


Long a leader in the field of education, 
and at times the center of no small con- 
troversy, William H. Kilpatrick is, in any- 
body’s book, one of the most prominent 
educators of this time. He has finally 
put his theories into book form and called 
it, appropriately enough, PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION. 

The book is divided into three parts 
which discuss philosophy of life, philosophy 
of the educative process, and a concluding 
overview. Dr. Kilpatrick believes that 
education exists to help bring the best life 
possible to the individual and society. In 
this text, he describes what to him is the 
best life, what personal characteristics 
bring this kind of life, and what kind of 
education will develop those character- 
istics. His thesis, in brief, is that the best 
education is one which counts that we 
learn what we live; that the school is there- 
tore a place of living; and that the teacher, 
while in control, primarily guides rather 
than compels. 

Order PuiLosopHy oF Epucation, by 
William H. Kilpatrick, from The Macmillan 
Company, New York, at $4.75 per copy. 


We Live Together 


A new civics book is divided into three 
sections. The first stresses the community 
feeling so necessary to teenagers, a feeling 
of belonging. Here are treated the family, 
the school, the nation and the world. In- 
dividual responsibility is stressed and the 
necessity for rules and regulations is dis- 
cussed. 

The second section is devoted to the 
ideals and institutions upon which America 
is founded. The third section stresses the 
need for cooperative activity in a demo- 
cratic way. Students are invited to put 
into use the democratic procedures studied 
earlier in the classroom, clubs and com- 
munity. Valuable materials are included in 
the appendix. 

Democratic CitizEnsuip by A. Elwood 
Adams and Edward Everett Walker is pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
York, at $2.00 per copy. 

Along the same subject, you will be in- 
terested in a paper-bound book called 
DEMocRACY vs. COMMUNISM: GREAT 
AMERICANS SPEAK, edited by Frederick C. 
Packard, Jr. The introduction defines Com- 
munism not as a political or economic 
theory, but as a perverted religion, “a 
total faith which demands complete obedi- 
ence on the part of its faithful, and blind 
belief in the wisdom and good intentions of 


New 

















Communism’s high priests, or Commissars.” 
To combat such a blind faith, Mr. Pack- 
ard has compiled this volume of short 
speeches made by great Americans from 
Patrick Henry through Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, exemplifying our store of democratic 
ideals. The book is published by Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


More About Reading 


The phonetic approach to building read- 
ing skill provides for much seeing, hearing, 
saying and writing of troublesome reading 
elements. In the new series called BumLp- 
ING READING SKILLS, you are offered six 
text-practice books, three sets of skill 
builders, a box of 78 phonics key cards and 
a teacher’s guide. The phonics key cards 
are used in teaching sounds of consonants, 
consonant teams, vowels, vowel teams, and 
vowel and consonant teams. 

This course was developed by classroom 
teachers, and its effectiveness has been 
proved in actual classroom use. 

Order Burmtptnc REapING SKILLS, by 
Armstrong and Hargrave, from McCormick- 
Mathers Publishing Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


On Growing Up 


Did you ever try to answer the ques- 
tions of a thoughtful teenager? Tus Is THE 
LirE answers the questions, and answers 
them in a fascinating way. Wellington G. 
Pierce has organized his guidance book 
into four parts—getting acquainted with 
yourself, understanding your family, mak- 
ing the grade in high school, and taking 
your place as a citizen. 

The book is well illustrated with photo- 
graphs and with drawings by Paul Giam- 
barba. It is the kind of book that will 
appeal to teenagers, and will hold their 
interest from the first page to the last. 

Order Tuts Is THe Lire by Wellington 
G. Pierce from D. C. Heath and Company, 
New York, at $2.60 each. 


For Administrators, Free 


The School Coach Catalog Folder, illus- 
trating a new all-steel safety school coach, 
is off the press. Facts outline the safety- 
engineered construction, new comfort and 
convenience features of the Pathfinder. Or- 
der your copy from the Pathfinder Coach 
Division, Kosciusko, Mississippi. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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Tips on Trips 


for the School Year...by GREYHOUND 


HERE’S HOW TO ADD fresh interest to the certain of dependable service by safety- 
school term! Try a Greyhound trip,anEx- trained drivers . . . comfortable travel, 











pense-Paid Tour, or a group excursion... 
all available to you at amazingly low cost. 
Whichever you choose, you can be 


CHARTER SERVICE 

for Educational Field Trips, 
School Sports Events, Con- 
ventions, Group Travel 


EXPENSE-PAID TOURS 

for Individuals or Groups, 
include Hotels, Transpor- 
tation, Special Sightseeing 


EXPRESS AND LIMITED 

Schedules for Time-Saving 
Trips Back Home, Visits, 
Vacations, Weekend Travel 





GREYHOUND 


A 407 MIORE TRAVEL FOR ALOT LESS MONEY! 


aboard a modern SuperCoach...courte- 
ous help in planning your trip, from 
Greyhound agents and Travel Bureaus. 


pean copy of Greyhound’s 


full-color wall display! 


ea 


WRITE NOW.-- 
famous, 
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Teachers like our prompt service 
from large warehouse stocks. But 
perhaps the leading reason they 
come to us, year after year, lies in 
the helpful attitude of our friendly, 
experienced staff. Make us your 
headquarters for all that’s newest 
and best in school furniture and 
supplies. Your copy of our big free 
catalog is ready now. 


Our free catalog 


can save your time 
on all school needs! 


School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and General 
Furniture 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Laboratory Equipment 

Daylight Diffusors 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Primary Materials 

Duplicating Equipment 

Janitorial Supplies 

Chalkboards and Supplies 

Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and Supplies 

Office and Library Supplies 

School Papers 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials 

Flags 


American Folding Chairs 


New improved design, best for every 
folding-chair purpose. Formed plywood 
seat; also with imitation leather uphol- 
stering on seat. Durable, safe, comfort- 
able, convenient. Long-life replaceable 
rubber shoes. Over 8 million in use! 





No desk has ever won teachers’ praise so fast 
as the American Universal “Ten-Twenty” 


Wherever the new ‘“Ten-Twenty”’ is installed, teachers are 
quick to recognize its exclusive advantages. They find it 
easier to teach children when eye-strain and body tensions 
are reduced by the 3-position desk-top (20°, 10°, or level) 
and the automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment. They are 
enthusiastic, too, about the 45° swivel either way, which 
lessens body torque due to right or left hand and eye prefer- 


ences, while making ingress and egress so easy. 


EDUCATION MOLDS 
Our FuTURE 
FREE BOOKLETS! “The Co-ordi , 


nated Classroom” and “The Case for | ') /] 
the ‘Ten-Twenty’”’—two authoritative \ 
works on the modern schoolroom. 


SETTER SCHOOLS BUND 
A SVRONGER AMERICA 











NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
357-359 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Exclusive Distributors for 


ctmecican Seating Company 



































